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ABSTRACT 

Life skills are problem solving behaviors applied 
appropriately and responsibly in the management of one's life* The 
purpose ^;f this book is to make available evaluation reports on ths 
use of tne life skills course conducted by a variety of 
organizations* Each evaluation study was based on a different 
experimental design and in some cases the evaluation was done by the 
implemsnter* The evaluation report on the course conducted by JSental 
Health/Alberta represents one of the most thorough psychometric 
evaluations of a life skills course to date* The reports in this book 
indicate some of the variety of applications being made of The life 
skills^ course: mental health, probation and housing. Since the 
purpose of evaluation is to provide information to decision makers 
whether they be potential adopters, adapters or developers, it is 
appropriate that this book on life skills evaluation should include a 
plan for re-developing the life course. (Author/PC) 
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INTRODUCriCN 



Life skills are problem solving behaviors applied appropriately 
and responsibly in the management of one's life. Life skills training 
uses the techniques of behaviour rehearsal to teach these skills 
in five areas of life responsibility: self, family, community, job 
and use of leisure time. 

The development of the first life skills course was undertaken 
by Saskatchewan NewStart in 1968 and the course was conducted 
experimentally in the winter of 1969. Saskatchewan NewStart evaluated 
that course and prepared a second version of the program. This cycle 
was repeated several times until the current edition was produced 
in 1972. In the course of this experimental testing some 400 adults 
experienced the entire course at Saskatchewan NewStart thuS providing 
a substantial nunber for evaluating the program. 

In addition to the evaluation of the life skills course conducted 
in Prince Albert by Saskatchewan NewStart many other evaluations 
were, and continue to be made. These evaluations, like the ones by 
Saskatchewan NewStart eirbrace many considerations including spontaneous 
student and instructor leactions; apparent inp act of the course on 
student behaviour in the institution and the conmunity; cost of 
conducting the course and other administrative considerations; and 
theoretical analyses of the course. Few of these evaluations have 
been published yet it is inportant for all who are interested in life 
skills training to have such information available to them. The 
psychometric evaluations of the courses conducted at Saskatchewan 
NewStart have been reported in some detail in Readings in Life Skills . 

The purpose of this book is to make available evaluation reports 
on the use of the life skills course conducted by a variety of 
organizations. Each evaluation study was based on a different 
experimental design aid in some cases the evaluation was done by the 
inplementer. In two cases separate evaluations were done, by impl-^menters 
and evaluators. Unfortunately at the time of going to press it vfas 
not possible to obtain both sets of reports for publication. The 
conpleticn of the report of the psychometric evaluation of the life 
skills course conducted by the Manitoba Probation Services has been 
delayed by changes in staff. It is hoped, however, to include the 
report in a subsequent edition of this book. 

The evaluation report on the course conducted by Mental Health/ 
Alberta represents one of the most thorou^ psychometric evaluations 
of a life skills course to date. In addition to the data presented 
in this report the Association has examined the results of the course 
in^ terms of " the practical aspects of the situation regarding 
enployment and other factors'' not coisidered in the psychometric 
evaluation. The executive director, Mr. Walter G. Coombs, of Mental 



Health/Alberta wrote ''By far the greatest percentage of people who 
took the prograjimes made extremely good vocational adjustments 
or have pursued personal tpgrading in skills that will enable their 
pursuit of eirployment. 

"The video tape which Madeleine Dunkley (the life skills 
coach) did in a reunion also is very useful as an evaluative tool 
'in the situation v^ere the students themselves are evaluating what 
transpired as a result of the course . Since many of the people who 
were in the programne were ex-patients it seems appropriate to 
mention that althou^ some of them did return for further treatment 
they had coirments to the effect they were much more able to accept 
the treatment without degrading themselves and they attributed this 
to the Life Skills course. One of the students who graduated from 
the programme is new one of the most respected counsellors in the 
Drug and Alcoholism Abuse Comrdssion Services. In general the 
escalation of this man's life situation is amazing. 

"There are other specific instances whidi if measureable 
in terms of actual value to the commmity would more than triply 
pay for the programne." 

The reports in this book indicate sane of the variety of 
applications being made of the life skills course: mental health, 
probation and housing. There are many other programs, including 
manpower training, educntion, corrections, welfare, woik activity, 
that use the course and it is hoped that evaluation studies will be 
forthcoming on these. 

The purpose of evaluation is to provide information to decision 
makers vAiether they be potential adopters, adapters or developers. 
It is ^propriate, therefore, that this book on life skills evaluation 
should end with a plan for re-developing the life skills course. The 
one plan included in the present edition is for^ the individualized 
life skills course to be developed by TRANDS as part of its Generic 
Skills program for manpower development. 

The Training Researdi and Development Station would welcome 
additional reports on the evaluation of life skills training and on 
plans to develop new courses. 



D. Stuart Conger 
Dir2Ctor 
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LIFE SKILLS EVALUATION — 



PRELIMINARY STUDY 



DESCRIPTION OF LIFE SKILLS COURSE ; 

The Life Skills Programme was developed by Saskatchewan New- 
start Incorporated, as part of its total programme which seeks 
to develop and evaluate* inovative methods for improving the 
life situation of economically disadvantaged adults. The 
following excerpts from a report on the Life Skills Course 
are included to provide a general description of the course • * 

"The Life Skills Course seeks improvement in personal compe- 
tence in five general areas: Self concept and Interpersonal 
Relations, Home and Family Life, Leisure Time Usage, Community 
Rights and Responsibilities, and Employment. The course uses 
lessons with an instructional model ... the general goal of 
behavioural change is implemented by specially trained para- 
professional coaches using the process of behavioural 
oriented helping group with VTR playback and peer evaluation. 

Life Skills are defined as Problem Solving Behaviours appro- 
priately and responsibly used in the management of personal 
affairs. As Problem Solving Behaviours, Life Skills liberate 
in/a way, since they include a relatively small class of 
behaviours usable in many life situations. Appropriate use 
requires an individual to adapt the behaviours to time and 
place. Responsible use requires maturity or accountability. 

Many 'of the activities of the Life Skills Course take place 
in a learning/helping group canposed of ten to fifteen students 
and their coach. The coach with his special training in tech- 
niques appropriate to the course, has skills which he uses to 
develop the learning situation described in the lesson, the 
Fundamental Life Skills Unit. While there are sixty lessons 
available in the course as written, the actual number used 
in a particular setting depends in part upon the requirements 
and needs f the students. 



* Warren, P.W., Himsl, R. Martin, M.J./ a preliminary report 
of the effects of the Life Skills course on personality and 
attitude measures, Saskatchewan Newstart Incorporated, Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan (summary of the longer paper presented 
at the first annual conference of the Saskatchewan Educational 
Research Association, October 29, 1971). 
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The course provides a pre-planned set of experiences in which 
the students apply problem solving techniques to the problems 

suggested by the five Life Areas hwever, the students 

bring to the Life Skills group an array of personal problems 
unique to them. 

The course is structured so that it passes through five phases 
.... based upon a problem solving model where each phase draws 
its title and organizing principle from a corresponding phase 
in the problem solving model: recognition of a problem, defini- 
tion of a problem, choice of alternatives and solutions, appli- 
cation and evaluation. Tlie focus and evaluation of the lessons 
, shift' frcm the self and the learning group at the beginning to 
other areas of life twards the end. 

The Life Skills lessons seek to combine techniques of counsel- 
ling 'With techniques of information transmittal and behavioural 
skillj training." 

Warren, et "al list eleven factors which reduce the probability 
of success of the Life Skills course for Newstart participants: 

(1) Adult students have many prior years of a set way of life 
and accumulated and reinforced ineffective behaviours. 

(2) The students are usually, at Newstart, not self-selected, 
i.e., l.hey are non-volunteers for the Life Skills Course. 

(3) The students have, for the most part, low verbal- 
cognitive skills ,and interests; they are low in socio- 
economic-educational status; they have lew social- 
emotional health; they have long standing multiple 
problems . 

(4) The aim of the course is to change the behaviour of 
students in areas of life highly resistant to' change 
since they imply and require changes in self-concept 
and long standing habits of thought, feeling and action. 

(5) The changes must not be confined to training but must 
transfer to the lives of students outside and after 
training, it may be ineffective cr non-transf erable to 
other settings due to the different reward/punishment 
contingencies. In other words, it might be necessary to 
change the total interpersonal context of the student to 
achieve the desired goal. 

ERIC 
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(6) The amount of control the training setting has over the 
students is rather low when compared to the students' 
general life situation* . In general, the context within 
which training takes place requires a reliance on 
''intrinsic" reward and motivation and a better, more 
effective strategy woulcf be to initially rely on 
"extrins'ic^motivation (i.e. control the reward/punish- 
ment contingencies in training) and then phase into the 
"intrinsic" or self-rewarding methods. Unf ortuii^tely, 
the level of functioning of the typical student is so 
low that his behaviour is more lirkely -self- punishing. 

To break this vicious cycle, it may be necessary to apply 
considerable more control over the reinforcement contin- 
gencies than is thought desirable in the usual training 
setting. 

(7) Minimally trained people have been useu to implement 
course objectives v/hich have eluded mahy highly trained 
helping professionals. 

(8) At best, the course, as described in the model and the 
lessons, has 'had a 50% impleruentation. Ilie last revision 
of the course has just recently been done, and so a final 
version, with all the required resources for the coach, 
will soon be available incorporating changes based on 
wide experiences • 

(9) Hie course runs for three hours per day for approximately 
four months. In this time it tries to modify, in signi- 
ficant and fundamental ways, a life time of mis learning 
and error. 

(10) To the extent a typical school- learning model is used 
it will f /.il. iSie model must be behaviour change. Thus, 
trying to deal with all problems in all areas of life 
will lessen the possibility of producing a fundamental 
change in some areas for some students. There is a 
danger of trying too much instead of focusing on one 
problematic area* 

(11) Since Saskatchewan Newstart is in the business of develop- 
ing and trying programs, the Life Skills Course implemen- 
tation has suffered from the requirement to try out every 
lesson so that it may be observed, whether or not the 
lesson is relevant to students. 
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Warren concludes, "Given the above considerations, what 
evidence is there that the course does anything?" Warren 
answers this question by stating, "There is evidence in the 
form of testimonials of the efficacy of the course in some 
areas. Hcwever, for many of the course objectives the 
evidence is slight or absent..." c 



II. APPLICATION OF LIFE SKILLS TO VARIOUS SETTINGS ; 

Warren, et al, 1971, state that the Life Skills Course is 
being applied to a great variety of settings. A French ver- 
sion is being tried in New Brunswick* The course is being 
used in most provinces and territories on^a demonstration 
basis within the Canada Manpower Training Program. It is 
being used with hard core welfare recipients in British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan. A Life Skills Course for adoles- 
cents is being prepared for the West-Brandt Foundation of 
Louisiana. Teachers are being trained to offer the Course 
in schools in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Louisiana. The 
Canadian Penitentiary Seirvice has obtained a plan for conduct- 
ing the Course in correctional institutions. In Edmonton, 
Me^ntal Healtfh/Alberta (M.H.A.) is providing the course for 
former psychiatric patients. 

The Life Skills Program offered by M.H.A. has generated con- 
siderable interest on the part of numerous Mental Health and 
Social Service agencies and programs in Edmonton. Introduc- 
tion of a similar program in a variety of settings is being 
considered, depending on the results of the present program. 
Consequently, there is a real need for an objective evalua- 
tion of the present Life Skills program. This need is 
compounded by the lack of sufficient evaluative research 
regarding the effectiveness of the Course in "Non Mental 
Health" settings. 

III. DESCRIPTION OF MENTAL HEALTH/ALBERTA LIFE SKILLS 
Rationale 

Mental Health/Alberta is conducting the Life Skills Course on 
an experimental basis. The decision to conduct this program 
was based on the following rationale: "Association policy 
clearly recognizes that operation of treatment programs for • , - 
the mentally ill is not within our jurisdiction but rehabili- 
tative prcjgrams (where they are useful and part of a network 

ERLC ^ _ ' 
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of services in the coiranunity) are a function appropriate to 
the association. 

Life Skills is not a therapy but rather a \ rehabilitative pro- 
gram using a teaching model to help people explore and learn 
(through an experimental process) more effective alternative 
methods of resolving problem situations. 

Many of the psychiatric casualties being discharged frcxn 
psychiatric institutions lack these skills and this was a 
source of many of their continuing dif fi/culties. 

It was also our view that many of the people at risk in our 
cdinnunity that were in need of or intermittently 'using counsel- 
ling services^ social assistance, etc., were encountering 
difficulties as a result of never having learned these life 
skills. In this sense, we viewed it as a preventative program. 
Mental Health/Alberta undertook the development of the program 
because of its conviction that Life Skills was precise, well 
researched and dealt with basic skills. They also felt the 
program was more useful in a community setting and had poten- 
tial for people from a wide spectrum in our community. " ** 

Selection Criteria 

*** The first eight points are considered essential criteria *** 

1. Student acknowledges and sees need to improve the methods 
by which he handles day to day problems • 

2. Student makes the ccHiimitment to try and improve in coping 
skills. 

3. Relatively free from interfering behavior that would dis- 
tort or prevent assimilation of information exposed to 
them. 

4. Has had in or out patient care for emotional problems. 

5. Has some helping professional who is prepared to deal with 
counsellincr and medication needs. 



*** 



Mr. Earl Beck - Personal communication. 
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6. Minimum age - 17 years* 

7. Seine evidence in history or in the interview that the 
student has the ability to use the learned s-ki lis. 

8. Good physical health (giving seme assurance that they 
v;on*t be missing too much of the course). 

9. Pregnant vomen (from experience) have not worked out and 
are considered as a risk student • 

10. Balance of men and women (attempt to get half-half) ♦ 

11. Level of education not a factor. 

12. Ability to pay not always a factor (individually). Pinal 
selection must guarantee funding for 22 of the 26 students 
from some source. 

13* Some ability to tolerate group situations. 

14. Gives seme evidence that it is a wiliiing decision and not 
another program to satisfy the Welfare or Mental Health 
Worker. 

Participants 

A total of thirty- three persons were referred for the Life 
Skills course. Hie referrals came, from Alberta Hospital 
Edmonton, Community Nursing, Department of Health and Social 
DevelopiEent, City Social Seirvices, Private Social Service 
Agencies and included a number of self-referrals who became 
aware of the course through involvement with M.H.A. Referrals 
were obtained by advertising the availability of the course 
and requesting suitable referrals. Selections were made by 
an admissions committee at M.H»A. consisting of the Regional 
Director and the Life Skills Coach. Sixteen individuals were 
enrolled at the commencement of the course and ten additional 
persons were subsequently added. Nine persons discontinued 
the course before it was completed and seven persons who were 
referred did not enter the course at all* Consequently, only 
eleven persons completed the entire course. 

Setting 

The Life Skills Course conducted 'by M.H.A. commenced on 
September 25, 1972 and continued on a daily basis, Monday 
through Friday, for four months. The total enrollment for 

ERLC 
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the course was divided into two* separate classes of up to 
ten members, each of v/hich met for three hours per day. The 
course was conducted at a location rented specifically for 
this purpose and furnished with the necessary video tape and 
other equipment* The Life Skills coach who conducted the 
course had extensive experience as a M.H.A. volunteer and 
had attended the Coach's Training Course provided by 
Saskatchewan Newstart. 



IV. PURPOSE AND RATIONALE FOR THE PRESENT STUDY 

The present study was undertaken as one facet of a compre- 
hensive evaluation program. This author became involved 
shortly after the course had commenced* Consequently, 
s<2Vere limitations were placed on the design for the study. 

'rtie study was designed to be exploratory and descriptive in 
nature. The Life Skills course is treated as a global entity 
and the participants are treated as a total group. As a 
resi^lt, the study does not show differences between indivi- 
duals, nor the effects ox various facets of the course. 

A number of factors contributed to the need for an initial 
evaluation. 

1. Although the course may have been developed on the 
basis of adequate research, as stated in M.H.A. 's 
rationale, very little research has been conducted to 
evaluate the efficacy of the course • 

2. The objectives of the Life Skills course are |Stated in 
very ambiguous and general terms, e^g. it is (difficult 
to ope rationalize the term "Improvement in Personal 
Competence". In addition, the five areas to' which the 
course addresses itself, are extremely broad. Thus it 

^ is difficult to know precisely what to expect from the 

course. 

I I . 

3. Although the course purports to use an instructional 
model with a goal of behavioural change, it appears 
to use many counselling and group dynamic -decihniques, 
in that it utilizes; intensive group interaction, peer 
and VTR feedback and evaluation, and considerable 
exploration of feelings and emotions. Arbjuckle, 1965, 
defines counsell ng as "A process which t^kes place 
because of the relationship between two people". In 
view of the structure and process involved in the 

O 
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program, it would appear that the coach's function is 
largely that of the counsellor as well as that of 
educator. 

4. The M.H*A. Life Skills program accepts referrals from a 
variety of mental health and social service agencies. 
No specific criteria for admission were given to the 
referring agents* Consequently, it is difficult to 
define the population that is being served or to dis- 
tinguish the characteristics of course participants who 
succeed fron those who fail to benefit from the course, 
lliis information is necessary for other agencies to 
decide on the suitability of this program to their client 
population. In particular, it is necessary to evaluate 
"therapeutic" outcomes of the program when the program 
is considered for use with present or former mental 
patients. 

Although the study cannot address itself to all of the above 
considerations, several specific purposes have been defined. 

1. The study will attempt to evaluate whether individuals 
who have experienced psychiatric hospitalization and 
who continue to have "mental health" difficulties, will 
improve in their level of functioning as a result of 
taking the Life Skills course, i.e., that they will 
improve in their ability to function independently in a 
community living arrangement and they will become more 
successful vocationally. 

2. The study will attempt to discover if the Life Skills 
program has a positive therapeutic effect, i.e. if the 
participants improve in interpersonal adjustment and 
ability to utilize their c^n resources more effectively. 

3. It is expected that the data generated by this study will 
provide some basis for recommendations with regard to 
more effective utilization of this program. 

4. A comparison will be made between course participants 

and patients on a rehabilitative ward in Alberta Hospital, 
Edmonton, to obtain some measure of the potential applica- 
bility of this course for in-hospital use. 

Several important limitations of the study should be noted :\ 
firstly, the smkll number of subjects (nine) makes interpre-'\ 
tation of the results highly tentative. In addition, the 
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ambiguity of the referral and admission criteria makes 
generalization from this group highly speculative. The 
generality of the stated objectives of th^ Life Skills 
course has resulted in a rather arbitrary choice of criteria 
to be included in this study. Consequently, the study does 
not purport to measure comprehensively the effects of the 
course. Finally, the study does not provide for control for 
other factors which may have influenced the post treatment 
measures. TTius, any change in pre-post scores could be a 
result of: individual processes, other life experiences 
o^ the participants, statistical regression to the mean, the 
influence of being tested and evaluated, selection biases, 
spontaneous remission, or simply the fact that the partici- 
pants met and interacted regularly rather than that they 
were influenced by the content of the Life Skills course. 
Hopefully, however, some useful information will be gener- 
ated with rcsgard to the general effects of the program on 
its participants and to identify any overtly deleterious 
effects of the course. 



V. DESIGN 

Subjects 

As noted above, only fourteen individuals completed the 
course who had enrolled within the first six weeks of the 
^ course. Complete test data was available for only nine of 

these individuals. Four of the five individuals excluded 
from the study because of lack of complete data, were 
excluded due to lack^ of evaluation data frc^ their referring 
agent. Consequently, there is little reason to expect that 
their results would have differed significantly frcm that 
of the other individuals. However, the data presented in 
the study is based on only the nine individuals mentioned 
above . 

Method 

All of the measures included in the study were administered 
or carried out at approximately the second week of the Life 
Skills course and again at the conclusion of the course. 
In addition, the vocational and residential sub-tests of the 
adaptive functioning index were filled out at approximately 
the ninth week of the program. Data was also obtained with 
regard to age, sex, education, marital status, employment 
history, ^ type of accommodation, and history of psychiatric 
hospitalization for each course participant. * 

ERIC 
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Test Instruments Used 

The evaluation instruments used included both objective 
tests and behaviour rating scales. 

1. Adaptive Functioning Index * 

(a) Social Academic Test. 

This test is described as a "Formalized, 
objective assessment of some of the basic skills 
necessary for independent living in the conunu- 
nity. " The test is individually administered 
and. provides sub-'scores for nine areas of func- 
tioning. Two of these areas are designated as 
supplementary and wore deleted from this study. 
Accordingly, scores Were obtained for the. follow- 
ing skills: reading, ^swriting, nxambers, time, 
money, communication, a^nd community awareness. 
"A score of 15/20 on any sub-section implies 
a solid foundation. " 

(b) Vocational Check List. 

This check list "presents twelve behavioural sub- 
groups considered necessary to cope successfully 
with competitive employment". These sub-groups 
are categorized under the headings: Basic Work 
Habits, Work Skills, Acceptance Skills. Only 
the section on Acceptance Skills was used as 
the other sections did not directly apply to 
the Life Skills situation. Thus, scores were 
obtained for appearance, attendance, self- 
expression and relations with co-workers. 

(c) ' Residential Check List. 

\"This check list presents 150 of the skills con- 
sidered necessary if a person is to function 



* Nancy J. Marlett, The Vocational and Rehabilitation 
Institute, 3304 - 33 St. N.W., Calgary 44, Alberta. 

1.; 
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independently in a community living arrangement." 
11>e check list provides scores and sub-scores 
for the following areas : 

1. Personal routines ~ cleanliness, care of 
clothing, posture and appearance, daily 
responsibilities, first aid and health. 

2. Community awareness - transportation, 
shopping, leisure, budgeting, home 
management. 

3* Social maturity - self-expression, social 
graces, consideration, friendships, 
handling problems. 

A total score of 270/300 would be considered 
indicative of an average, well functioning 
individual. 

The M.A>C.C. Behavioural Adjustment Scale, Form 2 
(An Objective Approach to the Evaluation of 
Behavioural Adjustments) ** 

iTiis scale consists of sixteen behavioural evalua- 
tions which provide sub-scores under the headings 
of mood, co-operation, communication, social contact 
and a total adjustment score* 

Personal Orientation Inventory *** 

iTie P.O.I, consists of 150 forced choice items and 
"Shows the degree to which (ones) attitudes and values 
compare with those of self-actualizing people." A 
self-actualizing person is defined as "One who is 
more fully functioning and who lives a more enriched 
life than does the average person. Such a person is 
developing and utilizing his unique talents to the 
fullest extent." 



Robert Ellsworth, Western Psychological Services, Box 775, 

Beverly Hills, California (1962) 
Everett L. Shostrom, Educational and Industrial Testing 

Services, San Diego, California (1963) 



This test provides ratios which indicate the 
individual's ability to live in the present and 
to act independently in a self-supportive fashion. 
It also provides a double set of related measures 
in the areas of valuing, feeling, self-perception, 
synergistic awareness, and interpersonal sensitivity. 



Comparison with Hospitalized Patients 

In order to obtain some indication as to whether the Life 
Skills Program would be applicable in hospital, the residen- 
tial chec^ list was filled out on a nxunber of patients in 
Alberta Hospital, Edmonton and the Social Academic Test was 
administered to them. Approximately ten patients were 
selected from each of four rehabilitation wards including 
2B, 2C, 5A and Cottoxrwood. 

Ifhe Social Academic Test was administered by the psychologist 
who administered this test to the Life Skills participants. 
Olie residential check list was filled out by nursing staff 
on the designated wards who had been instructed in its use. 
Two ratings were done on each patient simultaneously. The 
first rating reflected the patient's present level of func- 
tioning and the second rating provided an indication of the 
patient's potential level of functioning in the nurses' 
views. 

In addition, some demographic data was gathered on the 
patients involved, with regard to age, sex, education, 
marital status, occupational level and length of unemploy- 
ment. 

Demographic Data 

The Life Skills participants included in the study had an 
average age. of 31.3 years. They had completed an average 
of 11.7 years of formal education and had been out of school 
an average of 14 years. Two thirds of the participants were 
female and two thirds of the total group were single. Of 
the remaining three individuals^ two were married and one was 
widowed. All were unemployed immediately prior to the commence- 
ment of the course* The median length of unemployment was 
four months, although the range extended from one month to 
life- long unemployment. Of those who had a work history, 
four had worked as unskilled labourers, one had semi-skilled 
work experience and three were qualified tradesmen. Four of 
the participants lived in;j:ljeir own home (owned or rented). 
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three lived with their mother, one lived in a foster home 
and one in a group residence. 

All of the individuals included in this sample had been 
hospitalized for psychiatric treatment at some time. They 
had an average of 3.4 psychiatric hospitalizav-ions and on 
the average had spent a total of 7*6 months in hospital^ 
excluding one individual who had spent over seventeen years 
in hospital. These individuals had been out of hospital 
for an average of approximately 2 years at the beginning of 
the Life Skills course. It should be noted that seven of 
the nine members in this sample were referred by Alberta 
Hospital, Edmonton — Community Nursing. This may well 
suggest a lack of randomization and may suggest that the 
results of this study have particular relevance for former 
patients of Alberta Hospital who are being' f ollcfwed-up 
at present by the Community Service Unit, 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 





Life 
Skills 


2C 


2B 


5A 


Cotton- 
wood 


Average Age 


31.3 


46.2 


46.9 


33 


52.55 


Male 

Sex 

Fema le 


33.3% 
67.7% 


50% 
50% 


50% 
50% 


77. 77% 
22.23% 


100% 


Average Education 
In Years 


11.7 


8.6 


10 


10.37 


6.55 


Marital Status 
Married 
Single 

Divorced/Separated 
Widowed 


22% 
6 7% 

11% 


10% 
70% 
10% 
10% 


36.36% 
45.45% 

9% 
9% 


25% 
75% 


10% 
90% 


Occupational Level 
Profession 
Trade 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

None 


33% 
11% 
44% 
11% 


14, J7b 

28.6% 
57.2% 


33.33% 
16.66% 
50% 


28.5% 
28.5% 
43.0% 


33.33% 
56.67% 


Present Length of 
Unemployment In Years 
(Average) 


0.3 


15.36 


13.83 


13.45 


25.9 
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Because selection of subjects on the rehabilitation wards was 
not done randomly, some of the data presented here is of 
little value for comparative purposes. It should be noted, 
however, that the nurses who selected subjects were given no 
selection criteria other than the ready availability of the- 
subjects. Therefore, this data should be reasonably represen- 
tative of the ward population. 

The Life Skills participants appeared to be most unlike the 
patients on Cottonwood in this comparison. In terms of age 
and education they seem most similar to patient^ on 5A, In 
terms of marital status and occupational level, there appear 
to be few major discrepancies between Life Skills partici- 
pants and patients on wards 2C, 2B or 5A, The most signifi- 
cant difference appears in the present length of unemployment, 
where all hospitalized patient groups have numerous years of 
continuous unemployment contrasted to an .average of f our - 
months unemployment for Life Skills participants. 



VI. TEST RESULTS 

Although the small number of subjects makes evaluation of 
results very tentative, distinct trends were visible in the 
data. 

In all cases, a two-way analysis of variance was performed 
on the data, usually with "patient group" as one factor and 
"testing time (pre - post) " as the other factor. 

In general, the test scores show a significant improvement in 
those persons who took the Life Skills Course. Interestingly 
enough, the actual amount of increase on the residential check 
list was very similar to the potential improvement which 
raters had predicted for the Alberta Hospital, Edmonton 
patients who had not taken the course. 

The following is =\ summary of the statistics from each test. 
First are the tests given only to the participants of the — 
Life Skills Course. 
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The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) 

This test has fourteen sub-scales. The first four are 
expressed as two ratios • These ratios exhibit a signifi- 
cant decrease {p20,05) after the Life Skills Course. (Life 
Skills data only) 



TI/TC 



O/I 



Pre 


Post 


0.99 


> 0.83 


1.02 


0.66 



This suggests that the Life Skills participants were initially 
highly "Time Incompetent and "Other Directed". The "Time 
Incompetent" person is described as "OnejA^ho lives primarily 
in the past, with guilt, regrets and resentments and/or in 
the future with idealized goals, plans, expectations, pre- 
dictions and fears." A person who is highly "Other Directed" 
is considered overly dependent upon and supported by other 
persons * views . 

The comparison between pre and post scores reveals that the 
participants in the course improved significantly in their 
orientation to the present and in independence or self- 
support. However, they were still far short of the levels 
of a fully self-actualized individual. 
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The last ten sub-scales of the P.O.I, are as follows: 



— — 


Pre-Test 


Post Test 


VALUING 






* Self-Actualizmg Value 

(Holds values of self-actualizing 
people) 


14 • 7o 


! 

f 


* Existentiality 

(Flexible in application of values) 


15.22 


16.22 


FEELING 






* Feeling Reactivity 

(Sensitive to own needs and feelings) 


11.22 


14.11 


* spontaneity 

(Freely expresses feelings 
behaviour ally) 


10.33 


11. 56 


^ — — — — -= 

SELF- PERCEPTION 






* Self-regard 

(Has high self-wort^i) 


6.33 


10.00 


Self -Acceptance 
(Accepting of self in spite of 
weaknesses) 


13.33 


13.56 


SYNERGISTIC AWARENESS 






Nature of Man, Constructive 
(Sees man as essentially good) 


9.56 


9.67 


Synergy 

(Sees opposites of life as meaning- 
fully related) 


5.56 


5.56 


INTERPERSONAL SENSITIVITY 






* Acceptance of Aggression 

(Accepts feeling of anger or 
aggression) 

* capacity for Intimate Contact 
(Has warm interpersonal 
relationships) 


13.44 
13.78 


16.00 
16.33 



* Pre - Post change significant at p <0#01 
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These results indicate that Life Skills participants had 
improved significantly on most of the sub-scales of this test 
over the duration of the course. The largest increases were 
in self-worth, sensitivity to own feelings, acceptance of 
values held by self-actualizing people, and acceptance of 
aggressive feelings as well as the capacity for warm inter- 
personal relationships. Interestingly, synergistic awareness 
did not increase at all on this test» Also, it seems strange 
that the increased feelings of self-worth were not accompanied 
by any measureable increase in self-acceptance. It should be 
noted, too, that the initial scores were extremely low and 
that the post scores were still generally well below the mean 
obtained by the instrument's standardization group. 

The Behavioural Adjustment Scala (M>A>C.C>) 

Pre and post measures are available for those taking the Life 
Skills Course: 



Subscale 


Before 
Course 


After 
Coxirse 


Mood 


13.00 


15.56 


co-operation 


12.00 


14.89 


communication 


13.44 


16.44 


Social Contact 


13.22 


16.78 



All of the differences between the "Before" and "After" 
scores were significant (p^O.Ol), while the initial 
scores on the four subscales did not differ significantly 
from each other. This means that an across-the-board 
improvement has occurred as measured by this test. 

Residential Check List (Personal Routines Sub-test) 

On this test, data was available on both course participants 
and on Alberta Hospital patients. The "Pre" and "Post" 
labels below refer to course participants, while "Actual" 
and "Potential" headings apply to the still hospitalized 
patients as explained in the introduction to this section. 
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Popu la t ion 


Actual 


Potential 


Course Participanti; 
Ward 5 A 
Ward 2B 
Ward 2C 


Pre: 65.89 
43.11 
56.44 
68.33 


Post 85.78 
52.33 
78.33 
86.83 



A series of F-tests following the analysis of variance showed 
that all scores in the right hand coltunn were significantly 
higher than the left hand column. This has two meanings: 
firsts that the testers who estimated the potential of the 
hospital patients believed that significant improvement 
was possible on the subject matter of this test, and 
second that those who took the Life Skills Cour.se actually 
did improve significantly. 

Further F-tests showed that the patients who took the course 
did not init ially score significantly different from those 
patients presently on Ward 2C, but scored marginally higher 
than the patients on Ward 2B (p<0.10) and dramatically 
higher than patients on 5A (p^O.Ol). (Comparison between 
Life Skills participants and hospital patient? will refer to 
initial scora^ unless otherwise specified.) 



Residential Check List (Community Sub- test) 
This data was analysed as in the above section. 



Population 


Actual 


Potential 


Course Participants 
Ward 5 A 
Ward 2B 
Ward 2C 


Pre: 65.00 
24.78 
43.50 
57.78 1 


Post 83.22 
43.50 
69.67 
78.67 



Using F-tests, the same pattern of significance as before was 
found (i.e. right hand column significantly higher than left 
hand coluimat p^O.Ol) 



This time, however, the coiirse participants scored signifi-* 
cantly higher than Wards 5A and 2B^^^{p-<0^^01) , while remain- 
ing not significantly different from Ward 

Residential Check List (Social Matiirity Sub-test ) 
Again the analysis was as in the above section. 



Population 


Actual 


Potential 


Course Participants 
Ward 5 A 
Ward 2B 
Ward 2C 


Pre: 62.44 
45.33 
50.67 
71.56 


Post 85.89 
57.17 
76.50 
87.22 



The pattern of significance was as before, except that the 
coiirse participants scored higher than the 2B patients at 
the p 0^05 level only. The numerical difference between 
2C patients and the course participants is not statistically 
significant. 

Social Academic Test 

Data was available from Wards 5A, 2B, 2C and also Cottonwood. 
These populations' scores were compared with the scores of 
the course participants. Instead of a pre- post comparison, 
however, the seven sub- scales of the Social Academic Test 
were "used as the other factor in analysis of variance. In 
this way, it is possible to see if any particular group has 
a specific disability on a particular sub-scale. 

The scores in the table below are out of a possible 20. Due 
to the design of the testis. Wards 5A, 2B, 2C and the course 
participants all scored near the top of the scale, leaving 
the results in some doubt. Clearly, though, Cottonwood 
scored the lowest of any group. 

I 
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Population 


Reading 


Writing 


Numbers 


Time 


Money 


Community 
Awareness 


Communi- 
cation 


Course 
















partici- 


17.13 


18.13 


18.00 


18.63 


19.25 


15.88 


18.25 


pants 
















Ward 5 A 


15.88 


16.63 


17.63 


18.00 


19.63 


10.50 


15 . 75 


ward 2B 


15.63 


17.63 


16.63 


16.38 


18.63 


11.13 


I5c63 


Ward 2C 


16.13 


17.50 


16.88 


18.25 


19.00 


12.88 


16.38 


Cotton- 


11.75 


14.00 ■ 


14.50 


15.25 


18.13 


8.13 


12.63 


wood 

















F-tests showed that the Cottonwood patients differed significantly 
(p<0.01) from all other groups, who did not differ significantly 
frcim each other. This test therefore, cannot distinguish hospital 
patients from course participants tested before the start of the 
course. 

All groups scored significantly lower on the Community Awareness 
Subtest than on all other subtests. 

To fxirther investigate the S.A.T. scores of those who took the 
Life Skills Course, another analysis of variance was performed, 
with "Pre" and "Post" as one factor and the seven sub-scales as 
the other factor. 



Sub- sea le 


Before Course 


After Course 


Reading 


17.22 


17.56 


Writing 


18.33 


19.00 


Numbers 


18.22 


18.89 


Time 


18. 78 


18.89 


Money 


19.33 


19.11 


Community Awareness 


16.22 


16.22 


Communi cat ion 


18.44 


17.67 



P- tests showed that the course had no significant effect on the 
scores^ (neither improvement nor decrease in initial scores) . 
Again, sub-scale 6, Community Awareness, was significantly lower 
than all other sub-scale scores (p<C0.01). 
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Vocational Check List (VOC) - Acceptance Skills 

This test was given only to those who took the Life Skills 
Course. There were three administrations: before the 
course, half way through the course and after the course. 
Thus, "Pre, mid and post** was one factor of the analysis of 
variance and four sub-scales of the test were the other 
factor. 



Sub- scale 


Testing Time 


Pre 


Mid 


Post 


Appearance 


5.67 




7.11 


8.44 


Attendance 


4.89 




6.78 


8.11 


Expression 


3.89 




6.44 


8.44 


Relating 


4.33 




7.00 


8.67 



The difference between the three testing times were highly 
significant, . the "Pre" to "Mid" difference at p^O.Ol, and 
the "Mid" to "Post" difference at p^O.05. There were no 
significant differences between the sub-scale scores, 
indicating that there was uniform improvement in all sub- 
scale areas, rather than improvements on one scale while 
other scales remained unchanged. 
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VII. SUMMARY 



Data Analysis 

The data generated by this study shows a picture of general, 
global improvement. The meaning of this measured improvement 
is highly ambiguous due to the factors noted earlier. How- 
ever, a number of questions and suppositions may be considered. 

On the P.OoI. there appears to be a clear increase in the areas 
of valuing, feeling and interpersonal sensitivity. However, 
there was no measureable change in synergistic awareness of 
self-acceptance. It would seem from this that a form of 
dissonance may have been generated by the course causing the 
participants to accept a high level of expectation from them- 
selves and to suppress acknowledgement of existing limitations 
and personal problems. If this were the case, one might 
expect the participants to have increased in their level of 
anxiety and perhaps to have become dependent on the external 
source of social pressure i.e. the Life Skills setting, to 
continue to motivate them toward expected levels of achieve- 
ment. This is purely conjecture at present, but it must be 
acknowledged that the increased discrepancy between self- 
worth and self-acceptance is an area of potential concern. 

The M.A.C.C. behavioural adjustment scale again shows global 
improvement. It is a matter of some concern that the refer- 
ring agents, who filled out this form, in many cases noted 
that they did not feel qualified to do so because of limited 
personal contact with the client being rated. Consecjuently, 
there is some doubt whether this instrument measured improve- 
ment in functioning^ of- 'the client or simplv improved percep- 
tion of the client by*^the referring agent. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that in either case, the scale does 
represent some degree 'of satisfaction by referring agents. 

The Residential Check List was completed under the supervision 
of a psychologist expeiienced in the use of this instrufaent. 
The course participants and selected hospital patients were 
involved in the rating, together with the selected raters. 
It was the opinion of the supervising psychologist that the 
ratings were in all cases completed very fairly and tended 
to under-estimate the individual's ability rather than the 
reverse* This, however, could imply that the measured increase 
in the post course ratings reflects an increase in confidence 
rather than simply an increase in level of functioning. 
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The Social Academic Test is a measure of basic ability and 
showed no significant pre- post change* However, the ceiling 
of this instriiment appears to have been too low to measure 
any increase that laay have occurred* This instrument does 
suggest that the level of potential, as measured by basic 
abilities, is similar for Life Skills participants and 
hospitalized rehab* patients, except for those in Cottonwood. 
It is also interesting to note the uniform low point on Com- 
munity Awareness for all groups tested. 

Vocational Check List - The rationale for the use of this 
instrument was rather weak. Only one sub-section of the 
total scale was used, the rating was done by the Life Skills 
coach herself, and the rating was based on the assumption 
that course attendance was somewhat similar to a work situa- 
tion. The high uniformity of post course ratings suggests 
the possibility of rater bias. However, there appears to be 
some indication that the course participants showed some 
potential for upgrading their vocational skills* 



Life Skills Course 

It has become clear that Life Skills is an experimental 
course which has not yet been adequately evaluated. Thus, 
in using the course for individuals with mental health pro- 
blems, the course must be regarded as not only experimental, 
but highly exploratory in terms of effectiveness and applica- 
bility. The course appears presently to be extremely compre- 
hensive and ill defined in terms of its philosophy and rationale, 
scope, methodology, goals and applicability. The course makes 
a laudable attempt to integrate "Mental Health" and "Social 
Engineering" perspectives. However, the rationale is 
inadequately defined and results in confusion ,as to whether 
the thrust of the program is therapeutic^ educational, 
rehabilitative, or preventive. 

In touching upon self-concept and interpersonal relations, 
home and family life, leisure time usage, community rights 
and responsibilities, and employment the course seems to 
spread itself rather thinly in many areas. As noted in 
Appendix. A, over half the lessons deal primarily with the 
first category. Although the course was designed for the 
chronically unemployed, only six of the sixty lessons deal 
specifically with//the area of employment. 'Also, in view of 
the consistent ld('ck of community awareness and involvement 
shown by the indiv^iduals in this study, only six of the lessons 
deal with this area. 
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The generality of the rationale underlying the Life Skills 
program, together with the broadness of its scope, results 
in a rather confusing methodology which involves behaviour 
modification techniques, psycho- dynamic approaches, problem 
solving models, interactional and instructional methodologies, 
etc. It would seem that the diversity of methods used in the 
course would, make very high demands on the coach and mighty ^ 
imply the need for additional specialized input. 

Although the goals of the course are defined as increased 
levels of functioning in the five specified areas, these 
goals are nowhere operationalized adequately. The coxirse 
is intended to be offered on a selective basis; providing 
only selected lessons which have relevance for the partici- 
pants. However, the lack of enough lessons in three of the 
five areas limits this process of selection. Thus, the total 
course gives the impression of attempting to offer "all 
things to all people". 

As a result of the above factors, it would 'seem that the 
applicability of the course to various populations and in 
various settings must remain largely the responsibility of 
the organization offering the course. Some inforpiation is 
provided describing the participants in the course at New- 
start, but no criteria are given to indicate who can, and 
who cannot, benefit from the course to what end. 



Mental Health Alberta - Application of Life Skills 

It is this writer's understanding that Mental Health Alberta 
is offering the Life Skills course on a demonstration project 
basis with a special emphasis on the applicability of this 
program to individuals who are consumers of Mental Health 
Services. In doine so, M. H. A. appears to have generated 
considerable interest in the course. Course participants 
generally appear to have very positive reactions to this 
experience and referring agencies appear to be general favour- 
able in their reactions to the course. 

This writer's own bias is strongly in favour of this type of 
experimental project as it exemplifies a recognition of the • 
inter-relatedness of social and psychological as well as 
environmental issues in 



ial and psychological 
"Mental Health. " 



1 Kupfer, 1970, Operation Mobilization — Special Project: 
Final Report. 

Bland & Nixon, A Social Rehabilitation Program for the Long 

Stay Mental Hospital Patient, undated 
^ Riediger, 1973, Vocational Rehabilitation Program Proposal. 
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It should be noted, however, that the presen^t study was 
intended only to be a small part of a total evaluation of 
the Alberta Mental Health Life Skills program. Consequently, 
many relevant and potentially useful sources of information 
have not been considered* 

^-Within this-- framework a^nuiiiber- of fur-ther limitations exist - 
in using this demonstration project as a source of concrete 
information. For example, as noted above, there appear to 
be some discrepancies between the course design and the 
rationale given by Mental Health Alberta for its involvement 
in the program. In addition, the above noted aitibiguities 
in the course have not been further opera tionalized. This 
has resulted in severe difficulties in evaluating the covirse 
and has resulted in ambiguity for the referring agents in 
terms of their expectations of the course. Client selection 
and admission criteria were not defined prior to the commence- 
ment of the course. As a result, it is difficult to retro- 
spectively define the population included or to predict the 
generalizability of the present study to other specific 
groups of potential Life Skill participants. Because indivi- 
duals were admitted to the course on the basis of subjective 
assessment, there was little objective information to serve 
as a basis for specifying the goals and needs of the indivi- 
dual participants. In many cases, these subjective assess- 
ments are open to some question as the referring agents sub- 
sequently refused to complete the M.A.C^C. rating form because 
they did not know the clients well enough. 

In view of the limitations of the Life Skills course as listed 
by Warren et al, it would' not appear reasonable to expect this 
course to achieve significant practical results in isolation 
from other programs. However, there has been no opportunity 
within this study t6 observe the Life Skills course being 
integrated as part of a larger graded or comprehensive program 

As a result of the above difficulties and limitations, the 

information generated by this project concerning the efficacy 

and applicability of the Life Skills course is very incomplete 
and tenuous. 
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Recommendations 

On the basis of this exploratory study, it would seem appro- 
priate to conduct an experimentally designed study of the 
Life Skills course. This would help answer questions such 
as the following: Which specific kinds of people can benefit 
from this course, what kind of benefit do they derive, what 
is it about the course that produces this benefit, does the 
course produce negative side effects such as anxiety or 
dependency, can the course meet different needs for different 
people,' how can we predict who would be most likely to benefit 
from the course. 



In order to gain this type of information as well as to ins\ire 
effective utilization of the course, admission criteria, 
evaluative information concerning the participants, coordina- 
tion with other programs, and follow-up (long term) evaluation 
would need to be more structured and controlled. 

It would seem worthwhile to encourage implementation of the 
Life Skills course in ether settings such as rehabilitation 
wards, day centers, or vocational upgrading programs. This 
would imply that the course objective should be defined more 
specifically and that the content of the course tt. condensed 
accordingly. 

At this point it would seem that the Life Skills course is 
potentially beneficial in some way to a large number of 
individuals being served by the division of mental health. 
M. H. A. has made a commendable beginning in exploring this 
potential, ' but many questions remain unanswered. These will 
recjuire further study if this program is to be utilized 
effectively and appropriately. In addition, this program 
has touched on many issues in the larger area of social- 
vocational rehabilitation of the mentally ill which requires 
serious consideration and decisive action. 
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Appendix A 
Course Content 



I 





Phase of Course 


AREAS OF 


STUDY 








The Students: 


Self and 
Inter- 
personal 
Relations 


Home 
and 

Family 


Leisure 
Time 


Work 


Commu- 
nity 


Total 




Recognize 
Problems 


2 












!!• 


Define Their 
Problems 


10 


1 




1 




12 


III. 


Choose 
Solutions 
to Problems 


9 


1 


2 


J 






IV. 


Apply 
Solutions 
to Problems 


10 


11 




2 


6 


29 


V. 


Evaluate 
Themselves 


2 










2 


TOTAL 


33 


13 


2 


6 


6 


60 . 



Figure 1: Distribution of Life Skills lessons by Area and 
Course Phase. 



Si 
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TABLE 1 

Life Skills Lesson Titles Listed according to course 
phase and suggested sequence of use. 

TITLE 



Phase I Recognizing Problems 

1 Meeting One Another 

2 Surveying Life Skills 

Phase II Defining Problems 

3 Relating Behavior to Roles 

4 Seeing Oneself on Video 

5 Listening to Others 

6 Relating to Others 

7 Describing Feelings 

8 Identifying Assumptions 

9 Giving and Receiving Feedback 

10 Depending on Others 

11 Portraying Oneself 

12 Surveying Marketable Skills 

13 Defining the Problem 

14 Explaining Life Skills to Others 

Phase III Choosing Solutions to Problems 

15 Expressing Trust in the Group 

16 Describing Feelings II 

17 Giving a Talk 

18 Writing Tests 

19 Producing Ideas About Leisure Time 

20 Rating Behaviors in Groups 

21 Debating the Topic: To Work or Not to Work 

22 Identifying Strengths of the Family 

23 Learning Helpful Behaviors in Groups 

24 Exploring Expectations of Employers 

25 Trying a Creative Exercise 

26 Fighting Fairly 

27 Solving Problems with a System 

28 Exploring Job Preferences 

29 Setting Goals 
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TITLE 

Phase IV Applying Solutions Chosen 

30 Demonstrating Life Skills 

31 Getting Out of a Money Trap 

32 Looking One^s Best 

33 Planning and Preparing Low Cost Nutritious Meals 

34 Handling Drinking Problems 

35 Planning for One's Survivors 

36 Managing Money 

37 Handling Sex Problems 

38 Interacting with Police 

39 Setting Goals for Guiding Children's Behavior 

40 Evaluating MeitODership on a Team 

41 Handling Drug Problems 

42 Telling Children About Sex 

43 Availing Oneself of Legal Services 

44 Providing Reliable Babysitting 

45 Dealing with the Landlord 

46 Communicating with Children 

47 Voting in an Electaon 

48 Raising a Family Alone 

49 Using Community Agencies Effectively 

50 Dealing with Discrimination 

• 51 Giving Help with an Individual Problem 

52 Handling Changes in my Behavior 

53 Using Parliamentary Procedures 

54 Taking Responsibility in the Community 

55 Helping a Child with a School Problem 

56 Building Strengths of the Individual 

57 Quitting the Job 

58 Applying for a Job 

Phase V Evaluating Outcomes 

59 Evaluating Problem Solving Skills 

60 Evaluating Employability 
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Appendix B 
Test Results 
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PROFILE SHEET FOR THE PERSONAL ORIENTATION INVENTORY 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTJON OF WHAT THE POI MEASURES 

Your profile on the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) shows the degree to which your attitudes 
and values compare with those of self-actualizing people. A self-actualizing person is one who is 
more fully functioning and who lives a more enriched life than does the average person. Such a person 
is developing and utilizing his unique talents to the fullest extent. It is generally agreed that a self- 
actualizing person might be seenas the desired result of the process of counseling or psychotherapy. 

The interpretation of your scores falls into twogeneralcatcgr^^es, the ratio scores and the profile 
scores. If your ratio scores are close to the scores that self-actualizing persons make, you may 
consider your values and attitudes, as measured by the POI, to be similar to these people. Your 
profile scores will further help you to compare yourself with self-actualizing people. 

\ 

RATIO SCORES 

lfif«q>r«tation of Hm Ti * Tc Ratio 

In order to understand the Time Incompenteni - Time Competent (Tj - Tc) ratio, it is of help to 
consider time in its three basic components — Past, Present, and Future. 

The Ti (Time Incompetent) person is one who lives primarily in the Past, with guilts, regrets, 
and resentments, and/or in the future , with idealized goals, plans, expectations, predictions, and 
fears . 



In contrast to the Tj person, the Tc (Time Competent) person lives primarily in the Present 
with full awareness, contact, and full feeling reactivity. E. luse it is known that the self-actualizing 
person is not perfect, he is understood to be partly Tj ar.u irtly T^. His Tj - Tc ratio is, on the 
average, lto8. His ratio shows that he theiefore lives primdiUy in the Present and only secondarily 
in the Past or Future . 



If your score is significantly lower than 1 to 8, forexample lto3, this suggests that you are more 
time incompetent than the self-actualizing person. If your score is above 1 to 8, forexample ItolO, 
this suggests that you are excessively time competent and this may perhaps reflect a need to appear 
more self-actualized than you really are. 

I nt«rp rotation of tht O • 1 Ratio 

In order to understand your score on the Support (Other - Inner) ratio, one should first understand 
that the self-actualizing person is both "other-directed" in that he is dependent upon and supported by 
other persons* views, and he is also "inner-directed" in that he is independent and self-supportive. 
The degree to which he is each of these can be expressed in a ratio. The O - I ratio of a self- 
actualizing person is, on the average, 1 to 3, which means that he depends primarily on his own 
feelings and secondarily on the feelings of others in his life decisions. | 

I 

If your score is significantly higherthan 1 to 3, that is 1 to4 or above, it maybe that this indicates 
an exaggerated independence and reflects a need to appear "too self-actualized" in responding to the 
POI. On the other hand, if your score is lower than 1 to 3, for example 1 to 1, it would suggest that 
you are in the dilemma of finding it difficult to trust either your own or others* feelings in making 
important decisions. 

PROFILE SCORES 

On the Profile Sheet, short descriptions of each of the sub-scales are shown which describe high 
and low scores. In general, scores above the average on these scales, that is, above the mid-line 
shown by a staiidard score of 50, but below a standard score of 60 are considered to be most charac- 
teristic of sei:*actuaiiz?ng adults. The closer your scores are to this range, the more similar are 
your responses to the POI responses given by self-actualizing people . The further below the score 
50 your scores are, the morethe> representareas in which your responses are not like those of self- 
actua?izing people. If most of your scores on the profile are considerably above 60, you may be 
presenting a picture of yourself which is "too" healthy or which overemphasizes your freedom and 
self-actualization. Your counselor can discuss the ps>chological rationale of each scale in greater 
detail with you. 

The ratings . ^m this inventory should not be viewed as fixed or conclusive. Instead they should 
be viewed as merely suggestive and to be considered in the light of all other information. The 
Personal Orientation Inventory is intended to stimulate thought and discussion of your particular 
attitudes and values. Your profile will provide a starting point for further consideration of how you 
can achieve greater personal development. 
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Appendix C 
Data Sheet 

Name of Subject 



A.FcI* Residential - relationships of rater to subject^ 
M.A.C.C. - relationships of rater to subject^ 

Age 

Sex 



Education Years since leaving school 

(grade reached) 

Marital Status: Single Married Divorced Separated^ 

Wi dowe d C onuno n Lav/ 

Employment History 

Occupation - none_ 



- unskilled labor_ 

- semi-skilled 

- trade 



- prof ession_ 



Emp loy e d Unemp loy e d_ 



Length of time presently unemployed - years months^ 



Present Accommodation - own home foster home_ 



group residence boar ding home_ 

other 



Number of times hospitalized (psychiatric) 



Length of hospitalization - years months_ 



^ Length of time since last hospitalization - years months^ 

ERIC "i^' ^^^^^^ 



Name 

P.O.I. 







Pre 


Post 


0. 


N.A. 






1. 


T.I. 






2. 


T.C. 








0 






•4. 


I 








C.K. 


( 


) 


5. 


S.P.V. 






6. 


Ex 






7. 


Fr 






8. 


S 






9. 


Sr 






10. 


Sa 






11. 


Kc 






12. 


Sy 






13. 


A 






14. 


C 








M.A.C.C. 

Mood 


Pre 




Post 




Cooperation 








Communication 








Social Contact 








Total Adjustment 
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S.A.T. 







Pre 


Post 


A. 


Reading 






B. 


Writing 






C. 


Numbers 






D. 


Time 






£• 


Money 






F. 


Community 






G. 


Communication 






H. 


Movements 






I. 


Concepts 








Total 







0^ C^ - Acceptance Skills Mid 

1. Appearance 

2 . Attendance 

3 • Expression 

4. Relating 

Res> 1> Personal Routines 

A. Cleanliness 

B. Clothing 

C. Appearance 

Responsibilities 

E. First Aid 

Total 



Res> 2. Community Awareness 

a. Transportation _ 

Shopping _ 

Leisure _ 

Budgeting _ 

Home Management 

Total 



RQs^ 3^. Social Maturity 

a. Self expression 

b. Social graces 

c. Consideration 

d. Friendships | 

e« Handling problems | 

Total 



Cumulative Total 
(Residential) 
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Appendix D 

Expectations of Life Skills expressed by referring agents 



\ 

\ 



\ 
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A. 1. To help her overcome depressive moods. 

2. To help her cope with her immature inadequate personality, 

3. Individual very home bound — possessive of children. 

4. Would love to have part time job or full time but 
afraid to make application. 

5. Very shy - timid - slow to talk - afraid to look you 
in the eye until she knows you well. 

B. 1. To provide an opportunity and challenge to become 

involved with people where she can satisfy her need 
to give and take something. 
2. Possibility of some sort of part-time work as a follow- 
up to the program where she can continue to satisfy 
her need to give to others. 

C. 1. I would like to see Bill become more involved with 

people and more knowledgeable as to the many oppor- 
tunities available to him. He is of low average 
intelligence, but is stubborn and refuses to truly 
become involved in life. Bill has difficulty thinking 
of working with anything but horses and range cattle 
and is unable to maintain these jobs, basically due to 
his naivety insofar as his employer's expectations. I 
believe the community aspect of Life Skills is very 
important where he is concerned, however, he very much 
needs the group setting also^ He needs to become more 
independent of action and thought and more self confi- 
dent. His self image socially needs to be promoted. 

1. This gentleman was recently relieved of his position 
with the federal government as he was unable to handle 
the responsibilities of his job, and was having person- 
ality clashes with his supervisor. I woula hope that 
the program could help him to take a very realistic 
look at his own behaviour and also get some feedback ' 
from the group as to how he comes across to them. 

1^ I feel he is an intelligent individual with some skills 
regarding employment and would like to see him be able 
to cope with the pressures that go along with a job. 
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!• It is hoped that this gentleman can have a better out- 
look on his own self image and employment opportunities. 
He has good intentions and appears interested in improv- 
ing his present ways and character. We hope this pro- ^ 
gram will provide insight into his problems for our 
agency and himself. 

G. 1. For client to be able to return home and care for family. 
2. Able to seek work and carry on. 

H. 1. Employment. 

I. 1. Reinforce the worker's contention that she should not 

leave the children unsupervised, especially when she 
has been told repeatedly that help is available. She 
needs instruction in home cate, despite introduction 
of teaching homemaker. Family relationships is an 
important area also. 

J. 1. This lady may benefit from the program by becoming 
more acceptive of herself and her feelings and per- 
haps overcoming her periods of depression more readily 
because of this. 

K. 1. This lady hopes that the program will help her to over- 
come her fears and enable her to face life. She feels 
that by increasing her self confidence, the program 
will assist in allaying these "fears". She wants to 
"be of use" to her children. She wants to generally 
gain a feeling of being more useful ( 'conf idente * for 
children and a competent employee in w6rk situation) 
as well as to gain a faith in her self and the future. 

L. 1. To help client obtain a measure of independence and 
confidence in social and work situations. 

2. To increase his av/areness of expectations of society 
in certain roles and how he functions in different 
life situations. 

3* To help him with personal hygiene, budgeting, inter- 
personal relations, how to manage leisure time, and 
to become interested in community activities. 

4. To help him develop ideas of personal worth. 

M. 1. Remotivation and improve on self confidence. 
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N. 1. To help client use more effective problem- solving 
techniques in coping with life situations in order 
to help her become more self-suf f icient • 

2, Community involvement and how to build more construc- 
tive relationships with friends, etc* 

3. Her role expectation and needs of children of this age. 

0. 1. To help client use more effective problem- solving 
techniques in life situations. 
2* Encouragement to help strengthen self confidence • 

P. 1. To gain self-confidence in social situations, less 
emphasis on soul-searching and more emphasis on the 
business of living. 

Q. 1. This lady wishes to gain more independence, and through 
your course re. cooking, budgeting, household chores, 
grooming, etc., will be of great benefit to her. 

R. 1. Hopefully, this client will become more responsive. 

S. 1. Hopefully this client will have more insight into her 
problems and learn more acceptable ways and means of 
coping with them. Also, that she develop more self 
confidence and eventually loe able to motivate herself. 

T. 1. Help him gain more insight into his problems. 

2. Help him learn to cope with difficulties or unexpected 
situations that may arise. 

3. More self-confidence and self motivation. 

4. Learn to feel comfortable with others. 

U. 1. Help him to become more confident in his relationship 
with other people and in social situations. This may 
help him to participate more in community activities. 

V. 1. To strengthen her self confidence and help her use 
more effective problem solving techniques. 

W. 1. To help him feel more comfortable in new learning situa- 
tions and with people in general. 

2. To gain more insight into his own situation and to 
cope with it* 

3. To learn techniques helpful in job finding - inter- 
viewing, etc. ^ 

4. To become more self confident and self motivating. 
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MANITOBA PROBATION DIRECTORATE 
LIFE SKILLS - WORK ACTIVITY EROGRAM 

\ 

s 

\ 

X. INTRODUC^^XON 

This pVoject was organized on a demonstration basis and 
was conducted by the Winnipeg Probation Service under 
the guidajice of the Probation Program Directorate. The 
course commenced on June 18th^ 1973 and concluded on 
September zBth^ 1973^ a total of 15 weeks. The course 
was jointly^ sponsored by the Youth Secretariat who pro- 
vided funding through a student temporary employment 
grant and assistance with evaluation and the Division 
of Research & Planning who were primarily responsible 
for the evaluation. The Winnipeg Probation Service pro- 
vided the participants and coach and the Probation 
Directorate provided the project Director. 



II. HYPOTHESIS 

Through employment of the Life Skills training approach 
and course content combined with trial work experiences, 
youth with delinquent behaviour patterns and ill equipped 
and poorly motivated for work can be motivated and trained 
to find and hold employir.ent and live within the law. 



III. SECONDARY OBJECTIVES 

(a) To determine what problems would be encountered in adminis- 
tering an on-going Life Skills program. 

(b) To establish what clientele would likely benefit most from 
the course and in the ways they would benefit. 

(c) To determine whf^ther the benefit to clientele of this 
particular course structure would be sufficient to con- 
sider suoh a course on a more frequent or regular basis. 

(d) Finally if Life Skills is warranted as a program in 
Probation to determine what alterations or adaptations 
could be utilized to meet the varying needs and 'life 
situations of probationers. 

/ 
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IV. PROJECT DESIGN 

(i) Recruitment of Students 

An AdHoc Committee was organized consisting of probation 
staff and Programme Personnel with the following criteria 
laid out for selection: 

(a) All students were active probation clients. 

(b) All students were unemployed. 

(c) All students had attempted to find or hold employ- 
ment ^ unsuccessfully. 

(d) All students had been out of school for several 
months or had very poor^ attendance records. 

(e) All students were onl^^ functioning marginally in 
the social areas. 

Experimental and Control Groups were selected with an 
effort made to balance the two groups with persons dis- 
playing problems of similar nature. 

in addition to the students selected there were two 
persons (one male, one female) sponsored under the New 
Career program assigned to this project. These persons 
were students taking the Life Skills Course in the morn- 
ing sessions and assisting with supervision of the after- 
noon work assignments and tours. 

(ii) Methods 

(a) The Life Skills Course was conducted in accordance 
with the lesson jlans contained in the Life Skills 
Coaching Manual . 

(b) The course was conducted every weekday morning from 
9:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon except for the first approxi- 
mately two weeks when about two and a half hours 
were utilized in the afternoon for lessons as well. 

During July, August, and part of September the afternoons 
were utilized as follows: 

(i) Monday - educational tours. Industrial field trips, etc. 

(ii) Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday - work projects. 

(iii) Friday - leisure time experiences. 

^in the last two weeks the coaches* efforts were directed 
towards assisting the students with individual goc^ls^of 
education,' vocational training or employment. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 

(i) Two groups of students were recruited for this project 
as follows: 

(a) Experimental Group f- participants that took the 

Life Skills Course. 

(b) Control Group - participants that continued to 

receive probation supervision as 
previously with no added incentives* 

Both Control and Experimental groups wer^ administered 
the '^Community Adaptation Schedule" test prior to 
commencement of Life Skills Project and at the comple- 
tion of the project. 

This test is designed to measure the degree of adjust- 
ment and attitudinal change to: 



1. 


Work community. 


2. 


Family Community. 


3. 


Social community. 


4. 


Recreation. 


5. 


Organizatioi\s and Groups. 


6. 


Communication. 


7. 


Civic Community. 


8; 


Finances. 


9. 


Social service Agencies. 


10. 


Community Services and Activities. 


11. 


Individual professionals. 



The results will be contained in the evaluation to be 
submitted by Research & Planning. 

(ii) Students were classified according to the Interpersonal 
Marurity Level Classification system.*^ The objective 
was to gain some idea whether involvement and response 
differed from one maturity level to another. 

(iii) The coach maintained a record on each student to deter- 
mine the degree of the student progress from his per- 
spective (Coach's Rating of Students). 

(iv) The coach maintained a record on the group as a whole^ 
to determine the degree of group progress. (Group 
Development in Interpersonal Relationship Skills) . 
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(v) Students evaluated the course on three separate ratings. 

These pertained to training materials, coach, the 

individual himself and the group. The purpose was to 
determine the change in student's perspective in relation 

to total course involvement at various stages (Student 
Progress Report) • 



VI. COURSE PROGRESS 

(i) Attendance': 

During the first two weeks a fairly regular and con- 
sistent effort was maintained"!:© ensure regular attend- 
ance of participants. Probation Officers were contacted 
and made efforts to return students to the course. 
Telephone calls were made to the students' homes and 
the two New Career Students made home visits. Despite 
the effort, attendance was 67%; the low percentage was 
attributed to four persons that indicated a lack of 
general interest in the course. 

A^^the participants in the course became more stabilized 
and those wishing to withdraw did so, the attendance 
rose to 83% for July but again dropped to 78% in August. 
For the month of September students remaining became 
involved in individualized programs ar'I attendance was 
regu lar . 

Ater the first two weeks with adjustments in attendance 
as noted later in this report the follow-up became less 
intensive leaving the responsibility of attendance more 
to the student. 

salary Incentive: 

The training allowand^ was a strong incentive to regular 
attendance. 

It was possible for the students to receive their pay 
every Briday. This frequent pay plan made- it easier 
for the students to attempt budgets and thus develop 
skills to handle their money in a more adequate fashion. 

Students were required to sign in and out for calcula- 
tion of wages, thus simulating the procedure with an 
actual working situation. 
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Drop Outs: In addition to the two New Careerists, 
there were 15 original participants. Two terminated 
during the first week, mainly due to lack of interest 
ard one was pending Court ajppearance. A substitute 
was placed in the group at the end of the second week 
thus maintaining a total of 14 commencing July 1st* 

Two more students discontinued in July. One was unable 
to attend due to further involvement with the law 
while the other v student dropped out as a result of glue- 
sniffing to the extent that his ability to function was 
grossly impaired. Commencing in August the total nvimber 
in the group was 12, but during this month four dis- 
continued ► as follows : 

one - August 9th - unable to cope with the demands of 
the group. 

one - August 21st - very poor home condition, alcohol 

consumption and lack of interest, 
one - August 28th - pregnancy advanced to stage where 

unable to attend, 
one - August 29th - unable to cope with demands of 

group. 

/ 

The eight remaining participants completed the course 
in the following manner: 

three - placed in apprenticeship lathing and plastering, 
one - placed in further education training, 
one - located employment at the Humane Society, 
one - temporary employment at Manitoba Sugar - pending v 
acceptance to a New Career Program. / 
one - employed in bakery. \ 
one - employment in a Drugstore v;arehouse. 

The Life Skills Lessons: 

(a) Equipment - all equipment for the course was very 
satisfactory. The video equipment, in particular, 
was an indispensible aid in encou^'aging students 
to attempt new behavioural responses and view the 
results on the playback screen. 

(b) Space - the room v/here the Life Skills Course was 
conducted was adequate in size. It did lack the 
comfort to permit a warm atmosphere. Perhaps a 
more comfortable seating arrangement would be 
helpful. 
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(c) Lessons - our objective in this project was to 

provide the group with the opportunity of explor- 
ing the complete Life Skills Course* We fell short 
of reaching this objective for several reasons. 

(i) The participants were practically, in each 
instance, a stranger to each other, 
(ii) Relatively speaking, the participants appeared 
to have considerable difficulty in their 
abilities of showing "trust" either in them- 
selves or in each other, 
(iii) Participants appeared more prepared to deal 
with issues that were affecting them at that 
particular time rather than moving on to a new 
lesson. 

(iv) It would seem that at this time we could 
have made greater effort to moti\j/te the 
students to move onto new lessons which would 
concentrate more on other tracts of the Life 
Skills Coxirse as compared to the amount of 
time spent on the "self" track. 

However, the major emphasis was on the "self" 
track with a breakdown of the lessons as 
follows: 

1. Self track - 26 lessons out of 34. 

2. Family - 1 out of 5. 

3. Community - 4 lessons out of 7. 

4. Job - 4 out of 7. 

5. Leisuie - 2 lessons out of 5. 

Four lessons dealt with introduction to the course and 
evaluations. A total of 41 lessons were covered, 
although the Life Skills Coaching Manual lists approxi- 
mately 60 lessons, there are 91 lessons prepared for 
adolescents. Thus, the ratio indicated above is not 
completely accurate in that lessons admiiiistered were 
both from the course for adults as well as those for 
adolescents. The time spent on lessons does not include 
the time spent by the working group assisting individuals 
with their problems at the time' of the problem's occur- 
rence. As the group became more cohesive the more 
intense was this type of involvement. Indications were 
that the course was slightly too long in a concentrated 
fashion as the student during the last three to four 
weeks became impatient and seemed anxious to start on 
individual goals which seemed to be more demanding and 
meaningful with respect to future planning. 
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(iii) Afternoon Activities: 

Although Monday afternoons were scheduled for tours, 
field trips, etc. some of these activities were carried 
out on other afternoons of the second week only. A 
total of eight such activities were experienced by the 
group. These activities were most helpful in that it 
acquainted the participants with community resources, 
working situations, variable work and working conditions 
as well as how to use some leisure time effectively with- 
out a great deal of cost. 

Foxir other opportunities were provided by bringing to 
the group representatives from the community such as 
banker, Ala-Teen group. Manpower, Community College 
speaker. 

Four work experience projects were organized for Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday afternoons. The New 
Career people provided transportation, guidance, and 
supervision for two of these projects. One project 
was with the Kinsmen school for retardates where two 
students worked closely with staff to supervise and 
organize activities therein. This placement proved 
very beneficial to our students in work experience as 
well as reference for future employment. 

One project with the Central Y.M.C.A. for one person 
provided leadership training in addition to the organiz- 
ing and supervising experience with younger children. 

Two of the major projects that involved, on a rotating 
basis, the balance of groups were: 

1. The Humane Society (East Kildonan) 

2 . Con struct ion Pr o j ect . 

On project #1 above the participants received training 
and experience in dealing with animals as well as 
general maintenance work. One participant was able, as 
a result ^o get permanent employment here after the 
Life Skills Course was completed. 

Project #2 provided experience and training on demolish- 
ing, rebuilding and painting. This experience was 
obtained from receiving supervision by an experienced 
carpenter while the students were working on rebuild- 
ing the interior of an older home. 

ERIC 
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As a result of this experience at least three persons 
found careers in lathing and plastering. 

On Friday afternoon the students enjoyed recreational 
activities such as the Y.M.C.A. , bowling, horseback 
riding, etc. 

Considerable lesson time was utilized in assessing 
experiences from a majority of the activities and 
applying that experience to a meaningful "here and 
now" reality situation for the participants. 

Thus, even though we fell short of the original objec- 
tives we are of the opinion that we were able to reach 
other goals which could possibly better meet the needs 
of this particular group of students. 



VII. EVALUATION 

1. Evaluation of the response of the experimental group to 
the program is to be compared with the control group on 
the basis of the "Community Adaptation Schedule". This 
aspect of the evaluation is being carried out by the 
Research & Planning Division and will be reported 
separately. 

2. An attempt will be made at the end of the follow-up 
period to determine whether one particular "I- Level" 
classification responded better than another. 

3. Coaches Rating of Student Progress 

A.C. - Single, male Caucasian, aged eighteen. He lives 
with his mother, has had fifteen juvenile charges and 
has been I- Levelled as Neurotic Anxious (Nx) . He com- 
pleted Grade IX at age 16 after having withdrawn the 
previous year in the same grade. He attended Grade X 
for a few days but quit. He has been out of school 
for approximately two years prior to the Life Skills 
course, during which time he held one job for approxi- 
mately one month. He attended the first, and fourth 
weeks and the first three days of the fifth week. The 
second and third week he missed completely. 

It appeared as though he wanted to attend, and when he 
was present and- alert he was quite valuable to the group. 
He had no difficulty talking in the group setting and 
^ generally received the attention of the others when he 
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The most obvious difficuJty with him was his use of 
"sniff". He was such a chronic sniffer that he was 
pretty well out of the picture most days that he 
attended. 

The group as a whole were quite sympathetic towards 
his problem and made real efforts to offer assistance 
and to tolerate his non-participation on days when 
he was "out of it" from the night before. 

During the first week he appeared to respond to the 
point where sniffing decreased. His probation officer 
related that he became more verbal, less depressed, 
etc,, but the effects were short lived, despite the 
fact that he felt he belonged to a group with whom he 
could identify. This sense of belonging was sufficient 
only for a while. Sniffing had more of a hold on him 
than the group could compete with, and generally he 
became less and less available to give us his attention. 
Since leaving the group we have had a fair amount of 
contact with him in regards to doing something about 
his sniffing but he has not yet reached a point ]^here 
he will avail himself of treatment in an appropriate 
institution or clinic. 

D.B# - Single, male Caucasian, aged fifteen. He lives 
with his parents, has had five prior delinquent invol- 
vements and has an I-Level classification of being an 
immature conformist (Cfm) . He completed grade seven 
at age thirteen and dropped out of Grade VIII in 
November of the next term. During the year and a 
half since leaving school he has had at least, only 
casual intermittent employment. He attended only three 
days the first week and two days of the second before 
withdrawing. The reason he gave for withdrawal was 
that he had secured a job and we have had no personal 
contact subsequent to his leaving. 

A.S. - Single, male Indian, age eighteen. He lives 
with friends; has had 10 delinquent and two adult 
involvements and has been I-Levelled as an immature 
conformist ( (Cfm (c) ) . He completed Grade IX at 
the age of fifteen and has been out of school for the 
past three years. He has had three known jobs during 
this time, the longest of which appears to be for a 
one month period. Attended on 20 June 1973 and decided 
that he and the course were not meant for each other. 
We have had no subsequent contact with him. 
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M.J. - Single, male Negroid, aged sixteen. He resides 
with his father, has had no prior delinquent involve- 
ments and has been I-Levelled as a Neurotic Acting Out 
(Na) . He completed Grade eight at the age of twelve 
(began in England at age four) and dropped out of Grade 
nine in the fall of 1969. Since leaving school he has 
had no known employment other than casually for his 
father and not totalling more than one month in the 
three and a half years. 

Attended the first three days of the first week. On a 
couple of occasions in the following few weeks he came 
in for the mornings but wasn't on the payroll past the 
first week. 

He managed to gain a great deal of acceptance by the 
group despite the shortness of his stay. He fit into 
the group setting well as he was quite verbal and 
appeared to be open and honest. 

I had been exposed to M.J. prior to his involvement 
in the course and would speculate that his reasons 
for leaving were simply that it was not exciting 
enough or worth getting up for in terms of immediate 
rewards. He appears to make friends easily but per- 
haps a poor self image may not have allowed him to 
participate fully had he decided to stay. In this 
respect, M.J. has sufficient foresight to recognize 
a threat when he sees one. In turn this may have 
precipitated his withdrawal. He did seem to enjoy 
a certain sense of belonging in the group and it is 
unfortunate, if he saw the course in a threatening 
light. His stay perhaps would have benefited others 
equally as much as himself, as he did generate a 
certain charisma which greatly encouraged others to 
speak. 

L. B. - Single, male Caucasian, aged twenty- two. 
Presently he lives common- law, he has had two prior 
adult convictions (no delinquencies) and his I-Level 
classification is not known. Little is known about 
his educational history other than that he completed 
grade nine. He has been out of school for several • 
years with the exception of some time spent in a com- 
mercial art course. Since leaving school he has had 
no more than a handful of jobs in which the length of 
stay never exceeds two weeks. 
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The first week he attended thrae days; the second week 
3J$ days; the third week he was absent; the fourth week 
4 days; and the fifth week 3 days. L.B* represented 
the oldest member of the group and was reasonably 
intelligent. He was however, the most frustrating 
member, and was the most consciousless person I have 
had the pleasure of meeting. Whether in the group or 
out of it he appeared to spend all his time attempting 
to manipulate someone. This utilized a great deal of 
time as he was also a bad manipulator and was obviously 
inconsistent most of the time to most of the group. 
He had at least two or three good honest excuses for 
every move he made and yet each one was different - 
depending on what day he was giving it and to whom. 

It was fairly obvious that he entered the course as 
a result of what he felt was going to be an easy 
alternative to a lengthy period of unemployment. The 
total of his participation was on an intellectual 
level and he was not really appreciated by the rest 
of the group because of his condescending attitude. 
He lives exclusively for himself and functioned on 
the premise that there was nothing whatsoever wrong 
with him and all his personal predicaments were the 
result of other 's actions or non-action. 

The fourth and fifth week that he attended were rather 
frustrating for him personally as the group obviously 
would no longer tolerate his methods and group con- 
frontation frequently resulted in his becoming 
aggressive, or withdrawing, or pouting or whatever he 
felt was most expedient to get him out of the particu- 
lar situation. 

We spent considerable time with L.B. working on cause- 
effect relationships (accountability) and there were 
a few brief moments during his stay where it appeared 
that perhaps something were absorbed. Finally, re- 
involvement on a possession and cultivation charge 
resulted in an increased use of drugs and hence missing 
of time to the point where he never returned. It is 
difficult to say whether or not he would have benefited 
had he stayed. In a setting where awareness and honest 
self -appraisal is a major objective he certainly was 
in need of removal of a few rough edges. The group 
did have a definite plus factor in dealing with him, 
as confrontation and checking was not degrading, and 
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fifteen persons on a long term basis are more capable 
of reinforcing the adage, '•You can B.S, some of the L 
people all of the time than on a one to one 

basis or where less time is spent with the person. 

In a recent discussion with his probation officer we 
were informed that L.B. has continued to abuse him- 
self on drugs and has attempted suicide by over- 
consumption of sleeping pills on a couple of occasions 
since withdrawing from the course. He is presently 
on remand concerning the cultivation and' possession 
of Cannabis Sativa charge^ and perhaps the threat of 
gaol has caused him to escape on drugs. Anyway, if - 
attendance in the course had any lasting positive 
effects on him they have not as yet come to the surface. 

D.T, - Single, male Caucasian, aged nineteen. He 
lives with his parents, has had one adult conviction, 
and has been I-Levelled as being a Neurotic Anxious 
(Nx) . He completed Grade seven at the age of seven- 
teen and failed grade eight in the 71/72 school term. 
He has* had two places of employment during the year he 
has been out of school, and each lasted approximately 
two weeks. He was admitted to the course a week late. 
His attendance was good for the first five weeks with 
only one day missed on each of the fourth and fifth 
weeks. The sixth anr" seventh weeks he attended three 
and two days respectively. What really went on with 
D.T. during the course still remains a mystery to me. 
Initially he appeared as though he was going to benefit 
all of us a great deal as he had a degree of insight 
into subjects that most other members appeared to lack. 
Shortly, however, it became more apparent that the in- 
sight never really included himself and the philosophy 
of life that he espoused was what he imagined was 
expected of a "hippie" type like himself. This mani- 
fested in inconsistencies and very immature actions 
and attitudes, which in turn^ resulted in .obvious 
resistance to accept, advise or even to listen to 
others who disputed his stance. 

D.T. had some difficulty in really being accepted as 
an equal in the group. He and I sort of represented 
the sandaled hippies among the jean-jacket set. As a 
result he seemed to ident;ify with myself and was con-- 
stantly seeking me out on a one-to-one basis. It 
resulted in resentment by the others and because I 
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felt I was beginning to understand him, frequently 
found myself defending D.T.'s actions against 
rather ^impressive odds . 

This relationship h a to be abandoned rather rapidly 
because of the suspected favouratism. 

Subsequently, whenever he attempted to see me about 
an issue that pertained to group activities I would 
insist that he discuss it with all of us. We had 
previously discussed the group function as opposed 
to one-to-one and' although he would verbally agree 
with the merits and the potentiality for greater 
acceptance his participation greatly decreased there- 
after. Although he witlidrew prior to completion, he 
did maintain some in-person and phone contact. His 
atte|ldance did manage to instil in him a certain 
amount of self -worth. He did represent a highly 
unmotivated person and as he interacted with the 
group he somehov/ took the opposite but equally as 
unrealistic an approach. Without taking much time 
to assess goals he was shooting off in all kinds of 
directions, relating to furthering his education, 
without having followed through on any. He did not 
remain long enough to work out a realistic plan for 
himself, and at last contact, he was spending most 
of his days at home doing nothing. 

- J. A. - Single, female Caucasian, aged seventeen. She 
resides with friends, has had six prior delinquencies, 
and has an I-Level classification of Neurotic Anxious 
(Nx) . She completed Grade nine at the age of sixteen 
and attended grade ten for a couple of days in the 
72/7 3 school term. In the nine months prior to Life 
Skills she has had no known employment. 

J. A. attended quite regularly for the first two weeks 
and again during the sixth, ninth and tenth weeks. 
She left after the eleventh week after having attended 
only h day. 

In the beginning it appeared as though she was going 
to benefit both herself and others a great deal by 
her participation . She was enthusiastic, verbal, 
intelligent, and appeared to make friends easily* 

A car accident (1st July) required her to be absent 
for most of the third week and complications concerning 
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her operation caused attendance to drop off a great 
deal the two weeks following this. Attendance 
improved for one week then she missed another week. 
It was at this time that we found out she was several 
months pregnant and the resultant sick days, boy 
.friend difficulties, problems with her mother, loss 
of living accommodations all aided in rather poor 
attendance . 

When she did begin to attend regularly again (9 and 
^Oth weeks) she found herself to have missed a great 
deal, relationship-wise, and was not as open as were 
the remainder of the group. The group, by this time, 
had become comfortable with each other and were not 
really receptive to people coming and going. Despite 
her f orementioned qualities she was somewhat immature , 
in her actions arid she, like M.J. had sufficient 
sensitivity to recognize a situation that could prove 
threatening if she were to stay. In our opinion, had 
she not missed all the days she would not have seen 
us as a threat and we would have gained a great deal 
by what she had to offer. She also has a tremendous 
amount of potential and perhaps peer experiences and 
influence would have been what she needed to help 
her with her peculiar difficulties. We have had no 
contact with her since her withdrawal but frequent 
contact with her probation officer would indicate 
that we were just not adequate competition for the 
outside influences. Whether or not some outside 
influences were real or made up as excuses we were 
not given the trust or opportunity to help her deal 
with them. 

M.K» - Single, male Caucasian, aged eighteen. He 
resides with his parents, has had twenty prior delin- 
quent involvemients and has an I-Level classification 
as an Immature Conformist (Cfm) . He completed Grade 
nine at the age of fifteen and attended part of the 
71/72 school term* In the year since leaving school 
he has had no employment. 

M*K. was a regular attender and remained in the course 
until it terminated . He impresses as an extremely 
dependent person whose whole focus is directed towards 
doing things that he feels will cause him to be accepted. 
At the outset, he was so verbal that we had difficulty 
in shutting him off and he was continually volunteer- 
ing for anything that required assistance. His ability 
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to speak freely was somewhat of an assistance for the 
first while but when the more reluctant members developed 
the courage, they found that M^K* would not let them 
have the floor. This situation lasted only for a week 
or so when a noon hour fist fight caused M.K, to take 
a day off to recover and to think about the amount of 
appreciation that others had for his style. We were 
not aware of the fight for quite a while by which time 
M.K* had decided that it had been quite therapeutic. 
We were aware that he had begun to talk less and listen 
more but we were naive enough to believe that it had 
something to do with having discussed it in the group. 
The fact that he did return at all after the fight 
says something about his acceptance needs, as well as 
the potential for need satisfaction that he saw avail- 
able within the group • 

The emphasis that was stressed in dealing with him was 
in attempting to make him aware that he was a worthy 
individual and did not teve to copy the worthy deeds 
of others to become accepted. We attempted to have 
him become more aware of his own system of valn.es so 
that sacrificing them for a sense of belonging would 
become more difficult and hopefully would eventually 
be seen as not worth the price . ' He was of value to 
the group because of his eagerness to understand and 
participate in lessons, and was of sufficient sensi- 
tivity to recognize other's needs and encourage their 
participation. There appeared to be marked improve- 
ment in M.K.'s ability to relate to others and, dis- 
regarding his handling of a couple of instances where 
he showed as being rather immature, he formed some 
healthy relationships on an honest open level. 
Whether or not his group methods transferred to out- 
side activities is hard to say, but I do feel that 
there is some lasting positive carry-over in his 
relationship management. 

L.S. - Single, male Metis, aged seventeen. He cohabits 
with his girl friend in his parent's home, has had 
three delinquent involvements, and has been I-Levelled 
as being an Immature Conformist (Cfm) . He completed 
Grade nine at age sixteen but dropped out of Grade 10 
in January of this year. During the sixth months he 
has been out of school he has not had any employment. 

Attended regularly and remained until the end of the 
course. In the first couple of weeks was only a 
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moderate participator and generally only if he was 
encouraged. His period of decision (whether he was 
going to stay) came during the third week when he 
went on a three day thinking spree facilitated by 
alcohol * 

When he came back and the group was discussing his 
absence he would not say what he thought about what 
caused him to decide to return. When pressed he 
said, "Do you want to know the real reason?.... 
Because I missed you bastards .... I spent three 
days drinking and talking to Rose about you guys — No 
one has ever told me they liked me before." This had 
a tremendous impact on most of us as we all expected 
that he would give the hitherto common answer of 
attending for the money. He established a precedent 
by this expression of feeling and from that point 
most of the group seemed to give up the facade of 
not wanting to care about each other. This incident 
was especially effective because L.S- was always well 
liked and respected by all of the other members. 

From this day on he became quite verbal "and he showed 
a tremendous amount of empathy, and sensitivity and 
did more for allowing the group to accomplish things 
than any other member. It is interesting to note 
that when we had guests in, he would participate less 
and would use a few bad habits that he brought in 
with him in the beginning. This appeared to be his 
way of saying he wasn't ready to show the world that^ 
he was a cream puff, but he seemed to overcome this 
somewhat as guests got more frequent and he experi- 
mented ;/ith showing bits of his soft center. At 
present he is taking an apprenticeship in Lathing and 
Plastering as are two other members. This apprentice- 
ship was offered to him as a result of the excellent 
work habits he showed while on the house remodelling 
project that we had in the afternoons. Fie* maintains 
regular contact, and if such a thing were possible, 
I would like to see him working for New Careers or 
as a Life Skills Coach for natives or something along 
these lines. Ke is enthusiastic about persuing this 
avenue and in future contact we will be working out 
the feasibility of it. At present, age and lack of 
extensive involvement are minus points for New Careers 
and there are no courses being given in Prince Albert. 
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R.H. - Single, male negroid, aged nineteen • He lives 
in a half -way -hous^, has had prior involvements as a 
juvenile and one as an adult. He completed Grade ten 
at age sixteen, and with the exception of a few months 
in upgrading in 72/7 3 has been out of school for three 
years. He has had five jobs in this time ranging from 
one day to one month. Attended regularly from the 
beginning and remained until the end. He and M.K. 
perhaps did the most battling over floor space. He 
was extremely verbal but unlike M.K. his contributions 
were mostly bravado. He was the oldest member when 
L.B. left which contributed to his status and despite 
his windy nature he was well liked by most numbers. 
The liking was superficial however, as most persons 
saw him as "nice'^to have around" but never really 
cared to associate with him after hours. On a personal 
level this is perhaps where we focused on him. That 
is, he did not really have the ability to abstract or 
empathize and during the course of the lessons he 
participated mostly intellectually. He tends to block 
or deny any information that he does not really care 
to hear or see. His participation may have benefited 
others but it had its least effect on himself. R.H. 
did make some positive moves in regards to allowing 
himself to be concerned about others^ but his fear at 
perhaps losing faith in the protective image he has 
built about himself denier* him many benefits he may 
have received. Contact has been relatively frequent 
and at present he is unemployed. He is registered 
with New Careers and was employed at Manitoba Sugar 
Co . following completion of the course . 

J.B. - Single, male Caucasian, aged seventeen. He 
lives with his parents, has had four delinquent 
involvements and has been classified as a Neurotic 
Acting Out (Na) . He completed Grade eight at age 15 
and withdrew from grade nine in March of the follow- 
ing year. During the fifteen months after leaving 
school he has had two jobs; one for one week and the 
other for two weeks. 

J.B. started at the beginning of the course and although 
attendance was occasionally spotty he remained until 
the end. Attendance was, for the majority, voluntary 
but his inability to stick to anything for any length 
frequently required Ron Parkinson to exercise some 
controls. The forced attendance was certainly in 
J.B.'s best interests but it had its drawbacks. J.B. 
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always had the ready made excuse that he was forced to 
go despite the fact that we felt he really did want to 
attend* His idea of regular attendance was just differ- 
ent than ours. We made an agreement with Ron that J.B* 
would come no matter what happened partly because he 
could use any skills he may accidentally absorb and 
partly because we were interested in the effects of 
compulsory attendance. 

We are of the opinion that there were resultant occasions 
where he would test the group limitations merely for 
the sport of it as he knew there was no way we would 
-Icick him out. In total howover, he was frequently 
keenly interested in what was happening and there were 
prolonged periods in which he seemed to forget that he 
didn't really want to be there. The last couple of 
weeks he began testing in earnest again and this may be 
a result of knowing the course was coming to an end and 
he wanted to reassure us that his views changed. He 
did manage to pull a little shady on us, as far a*- 
having a job was concerned, when the course ended. 

He has remained in contact and he at least appears 
motivated in the right direction although he isn't 
really doing much in relation to his asperations. 
The overall experience of interacting with the others 
and their attempts to have him realize the futility 
of his mode of operating must have had some lasting 
effects but specifics in his case are difficult to 
pin point. 

J.H. - Single, male Metis, aged eighteen. He lives 
with his mother, has had fifteen delinquent involve- 
ments, and his I -Level classification is that of an 
Immature Conformist (Cfm) . He completed grade ten 
at age seventeen and had been out of ^school for approxi- 
mately one year, during which, he had one job for one 
day . 

J.H. attended 2 days the first week and was absent 
until the fourth weelO He attended fairly regularly 
for the next three and then slowly faded out of the 
picture. In this particular case we can't help but 
feel that we just were not of sufficient incentive to 
overcome what was going on outside.. The home situation 
appears to be quite unstable and he frequently was up 
half of the nights. Information that we had, was that 
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he did not have sufficient controls to resist the use 
of alcohol and drugs that were a constant temptation 
in the home environment* He verbalized a desire to 
continue in the course but admitted that he was no 
match for alcohol. 

He participated well when he attended and was respected 
and liked by most members. He most likely would have 
benefited had his outside influence been more positive, 
as he seemed to have an honest desire to attend. 

G.G. - Single 41 male Metis, aged sixteen. He resides 
with his mother, has had fifty-three prior delinquencies 
and has been I -Levelled as being an Immature Confoimist 
(Cfm) . He completed Grade seven at age fifteen and 
has subsequently been out of school for one year. In 
this period he has had one Job for two days and another 
for four weeks. He began the course one week late and 
was one of the best attenders until his departure on 
the 28th of August. 

We had a considerable amount of difficulty in dealing 
with him as he was not only reluctant to participate, 
but he liked to have others not participate with him. 

Most participation was only after a considerable amount 
of encouragement. I can't recall even one spontaneous 
remark coming from him. He was personally and collec^ 
tively a very frustrating person and his departure was 
mostly a result of my not giving him much else in the 
way of alternatives* I found myself defending him and 
his actions on several prior occasions and it res\ . *'^.d 
in my doing all his fighting. I'm not sure hoi/ 1 let 
myself get into that trap, but when I eventually ls.^t 
patience there was not much group resistence to his 
choosing to leave. 

In the afternoon projects and activities he was more 
open, friendly and a good worker. As a result he was 
quite well liked as a person but it maae the lesson 
segment of the course that much more frustrating. If 
we could have convince^l ourselves that he wasn't really 
worth the time and effort it would have made his ejec- 
tion easier or at least allowed us to ignore the non- 
participation . 

bo 
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R.J. - Single, male Metis, aged seventeen. He lives 
with his mother^ has had thirty -one prior delinquencies, 
and has been I--Leyelled as being an Immature Conformist 
(Cfm) • He completed grade VII at age fourteen and has 
not returned to school during the past three years. He 
has had two known jobs; one for one week, and the other 
for two and a half Imonths . 

He started at the beginning of the course and missed 
only a couple of days until the,, course was finished. 

He was much like G.G. in many ways but wDuld partici- 
pate much more readily when encouraged. He was 
equally as frustrating but had the distinct advantage 
of not interfering with others on those days when he 
did not want anything to do with what was being dis- 
cussed, and when he did contribute he usually came 
out with showstoppers . He did respond well if he was 
convinced that we were genuinely interested in his 
contribution. This appears to be a result of a 
tremendously devasting inferiority complex which 
results in an inability to speak for fear of saying 
something dumb. 

Tliere was a great improvement in his ability to relate 
over the months but like L.S. guests had a tendency to 
bring out his worst. He was asked to leave on one 
occasion after about the first six weeks, but he decided 
to return the next day and attended for the duration. 
It was after this that he decided that if he wasn't 
going to do anything he would do it on his own. Doing 
nothing by himself must have been frustrating as it 
resulted in the beginning of more active participation. 

In the afternoon he was probably the most willing and 
conscientious worker that we had, and this resulted in 
he too being offered an apprenticeship in lathing and 
plastering. He began with Jaerlich & Co. on the 17th 
of September and contact we have indicates that he is 
still there. It should be noted that he so impressed 
Mr. Epp (person whose house was remodelled) that he 
convinced the labour union to accept him despite not 
having sufficient education to join the union* 

If the course did accomplish anything for R.J. it was 
in regards to his self image and the feeling that 
people could be concerned about him. He is not exactly 
filled with self confidence, but the non threatening 
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atmosphere did allow him to try on a few new 
behaviours which he appears to have been able to adopt 
as his own. He remains fairly cautious in expression 
of feelings out at least they don't appear to still 
be denied their existence. 

K*L. - Single, female Metis, aged eighteen. She 
lives with her uncle and aunt, has had one prior 
delinquent involvement, and has the I -Level classi- 
fication of an undifferentiated Neurotic (N) . She 
completed Grade seven at age fourteen and returned at 
seventeen to grade eight but remained only a few days. 
She has been out of school for approximately two and 
a half years and has had one employer on two separate 
occasions, neither of which lasted for more than one 
month. She has had a num*^r of babysitting jobs but 
nothing on a full-time permanent basis. 

With the exception of one week, she was a good attended 
and remained until the end of the program. She impres- 
sed as being an extremely withdrawn, dependent girl. 
For the first week she just sat there and never raised 
her head. After some time to get to know others, and 
a considerable amount of encouragement, she made some 
rather startling moves in terms of participation. She 
did, however, not advance much past the point that she 
reached after the first few weeks. This caused a con- 
siderable amount of frustration with some members 
because they got tired of continually being supportive 
without noticeable changes. On one occasion late in 
the course it led to a few guys attacking her quite 
brutally. It caused her to leave crying but she 
returned by the afternoon. This incident had its 
beneficial effects, however, as it tied in with the 
lessons on confrontation for that week and it had some 
sobering effects on several members. A couple of 
weeks after this, we had another incident where she 
spent a week with relatives in Ashern (130 miles) . 
The group decided that she should be asked to return 
and they went out to see her. The situation that they 
perceived her to be in caused three group members to 
go cut a couple of evenings later and they convinced 
her to come back to the city. We had some difficulty 
in regards to our interfering with the legalities of 
her situation, bnt ve feel this worked itself out 
with her Probation Officer. Despite a few difficulties 
we experienced regaiuing the incident it was indicative 
of some of the bonds that were established and was of 
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of special significance to K.L. She remains unemployed, 
at present, but keeps regular phone contact and has made 
job applications in a few places. When the coihrse 
ended, she had been accepted back in schooX,? but she 
changed her mind about attending. An incident, per- 
haps worthy of mention, is that last week she had to 
appear in court on a fairly serious charge. She 
phoned right after her court appearance and was 
extremely elated about the fact that she should speak 
up for herself in front of a whole room of people. 

E.W. - Single, male Caucasian, aged seventeen. He lives 
with his mother, has had forty -one delinquent involve- 
ments, and has been classified as a Cultural- Conformist 
(Cfc) . He completed grade six at age fifteen and has 
been out of school for one year. During this year he 
has had three jobs ranging frcm two to six weeks. 

He showed good attendance habits after he worked out 
his difficulties with arriving on time and he stayed 
until the end. Despite his education level he was 
one of the more intelligent members. He later wrote 
the Department of Education, grade level test and 
functioned at a sufficient level to be accepted into 
the union where he is now an apprentice. He was well 
liked, verbal, he could niake logical cause-effect 
associations and appeared generally concerned about 
where he was heading in life. He lacked a great deal 
of tolerance and empathy for others however, and in 
lessons he was frequently bored, as a result of the 
rate of movement of others. He spent considerable 
time explaining things to others, but it appeared as 
though it was initiated so that we could move on 
rather than real concern about having others under- 
stand. In respect to lessons he was an asset but 
impatience may have caused him to miss many of the 
objects of the lessons. 

He wasn't involved in the afternoon work projects 
except for the first four or five weeks. He and R.H. 
spent a month at the Kinsmen School for Retardates 
as afternoon and evening volunteers (evenings without 
pay) and were highly praised by this institution for 
their performance. He did work long enough on the re- 
modelling project to show himself to be a gooi3 worker 
and this in turn led to the apprenticeship referred to 
above . 
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G.M* - Single, male Caucasian, aged seventeen. He 
lives with his parents, has had twenty-two delinquent 
involvements, and has the I -Level classification of 
being a Neurotic Acting Out (Na) . He completed gradfl^ 
seven at age fourteen and attended for a short period 
in grade eight. In the year and a half since leaving 
school he has had four jobs all of which lasted less 
than one week and the fifth which lasted for four 
months . 

He was also a good attender and remained until the 
end of the course with frequent contact to this date. 
He was not really much of a participator the first 
couple of weeks and then seemed to go through a week 
or so where he was making up his mind as to whether 
he should continue or witlid^raw. After this period 
he became enthusias.tiG'^''asked lots of questions, 
gave assi5.tant;e*'to whoever needed it and in general 
ter^TTs became sort of the king pin of the group. He 
showed himself to be insightful, empathic, mature 
and several other characteristics that were not as 
well developed in others . 

He had an unusual willingness to help others and the 
gift to do it in a manner that wasn't condescending. 
He appears realistic in his outlook on life and is 
taking positive steps to improve. 

vrhen the course ended we tried to convince him to go 
back to school but he chose to work because plans he 
had made with his girl friend required money. He quit 
his original job (after we discussed it at length) 
and he is scheduled to take the placement test at the 
upgrading centre on the 9th of October. He has a job 
lined up for the 10th of October to fill the gap 
between writing of the test and the t i.me he can begin. 
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Coaches' Rating of Group Progress 

Initial impressions, of the group were that they were 
somewhat more mature and enthusiastic than had been 
anticipated. We are not really sure of what we had, in 
fact expectedjbut in retrospect this first impression 
appears to have been a result of our own low level of 
expectation. The first few days were spent in relatively 
relaxed kinds of exercises, the purpose of which, ware to 
help persons to get to know each other and to allow time 
to deal with questions that the students had regarding: 
the purpose of the course; why they were chosen; what 
our roles as leaders were; what was expected of them; 
what they could es'pect from the course, etc.- etc. It 
was quite apparent at the beginning of the course that 
most of the students were skeptical as to why they were 
there. As a result of probation officers not having a 
great deal of experience with Life Skills and therefore 
being unable to elaborate what was to occur during the 
15 weeks, a lot of the students came with misconceptions 
both as to why they were chosen and what the course 
objectives were. This situation presented us with our 
first set of obstacles, namely there was a fairly wide 
shared opinion that they were chosen because they were 
"stupid", and did not respond to the methods used by 
their probation officers who as a result "dumped" them 
on us. This attitude was only predominant for a few 
days until such time as they participated in lessons and 
got to know us better. However, questions that hinted 
of these feelings of low self image recurred sporadically 
for a few weeks . It was quite evident a f ter only brie f 
contact that we would have to facilitate the group through- 
out the course span with the two most obvious observations 
in mind: (a) that the majority had low opinions of them- 
selves in regards to intelligence and worth and (b) they 
didn't really trust us; partly because we were probation 
officers wliom they didn't know, and partly due to skeptic- 
ism of the group purpose. 

The Life Skills Course itself is designed to enhance 
self image and if conducted in a supportive manner we 
expected participants self-image to improve given an 
appropriate time lapse. The issue of trust became less 
of an issue after a short while when the students came 
to realize that everything they were saying in the group 
was not going back to their individual probation officers. 
As was noticed by most persons concerned, there was a 
great deal of contact between client and probation officer 
the first two or three weeks of the course. A large 
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percentage of contact can be accounted for in terms of 
propinquity and personal needs, but we felt that it was 
somewhat enhanced by a need for the students to know how 
much contact the project director and myself had with 
their probation officers and the type, if any, of informa- 
tion that we were giving them* The situation improved 
a great deal with the passage of time and the knowledge 
that what went on in the group stayed in the group. 
Whether or not the trust in us and in each other became ^ 
all that it should, is difficult to say, but it would 
appear that it was sufficient to allow for the group 
participatory learning process to occur. 

It took the group approximately a week to ten days to get 
to the point where the participation became spontaneous 
and a sense of group belonging had developed. There were 
particular students who never really allowed themselves 
to share and use the group to their advantage for the 
entire length of the course, and on the other hand there 
were students who tended to monopolize the group without 
any real advantage to either themselves or the group. 

It became our function as facilitators to invite more 
participation from those who were reluctant, an 1 less 
from those who tended to be aggressive and somewhat 
intimidating of the less verbal. In effect, we tried 
to create an atmosphere wherein each person's contribu- 
tion was valued not so much because of its content as 
because the contribution came from a valued member, and 
was a reflection of his or her real feelings. In this 
respect, each and every contribution had validity 
because each person had validity. The fear of making 
a contribution was only in legards to its relevance at 
the time. In this way we could discourage irrelevant 
conversations without attacking the capabilities of the 
person making the contribution. 

This is, however, the ideal rather than the real. As the 
majority of the group developed a sense of belonging and 
a desire to make some progress they also took over self 
regulating responsibilities. This was extremely product- 
ive in that group members responded much better to peer 
influence, but in several instances the confrontations 
were of the nature of character attacks rather than issues. 
This particular mode of confronting caused us some diffi- 
culty on occasion and as a result required a good deal 
of time to attempt to overcome. As affection developed, 
however, so did tolerance and empathy and although there 
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were instances right up to the end of the course where 
confrontation was degrading there was considerable improve- 
ment in this area. Overall, we made efforts for each 
member to analyze those responses that others emitted 
and at the same time to try to become aware of their own 
mode of responding and its origins . Each member attempted 
to respond to the content of confrontation rather than 
the feeling responses that it invoked. 

The preceding is a general idea of the type of process 
under which we attempted to operate. In most cases it 
would appear that there were noticeable changes in 
relating skills of the students but lasting effects or 
carry over to outside activities is difficult to assess . 
It must also be considered that we, as coaches, had 
sufficient difficulty in adapting ourselves to what was 
sometimes uncommon means of responding. In this regard, 
it was quite apparent that at times we got frustrated to 
the point where we did not practise what we preached. 
This brings up an interesting point for consideration. 
Given that we allowed our impatience and frustrations to 
show themselves to the group, seemed to have some bene- 
ficial effect, relationshipwise, between us and the 
members. Towards the end of the course we discussed 
some of the obviously frustrating days that I had earlier 
in the course. I began to apologize for the couple of 
times I lost my temper, and several of them cut me off 
by saying that it at least showed us to be human like 
they were. This issue was reinforced in about the 
second week when the director (I was absent) tried to 
explain to the group that my frustration did not incapaci- 
tate me as far as empathizing with them was concerned. 
The majority of the group misinterpreted what he had 
tried to say and read it as though I was "a good actor 
and could fake my moods to make them feel that they 
weren't alone." This particularly affected them as I 
had spent time with each of them on a one-to-one basis 
and they had been hitherto satisfied - that I could 
genuinely feel for their particular situation. This 
problem worked itself out after we all discussed what the 
director had said, but it was quite obvious that they did 
not have a great deal of respect for someone who has all 
the answers or who at least was not human enough to show 
his own weaknesses. 
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There were other times when a couple of them had wanted 
to talk to me and I had delayed the conversation by say- 
ing I wasn't in the mood "or** I had other things to think 
about, etc. These instances made me feel that I was 
neglecting my duties, but in retrospect, it turned out 
well because we developed mutual respect in that we 
honored each other's right to have other obligations and 
areas of concern. These occasions were not seen as being 
the result of any personal feelings towards them (vise/ 
versa when I wanted to talk to one of them) and the 
honest expression of "not being in the mood" etc., seemed 
more productive, in the long run than feigned attentive- 
ness. Whether or not this approach can be used in situa- 
tions where contact is less frequent is doubtful, at 
least not prior to a good relationship being established. 

In summary, it would appear that the group process would 
have lacked a great deal were we not able to be completely 
honest with our own feelings or if we were not tolerant 
of the whims and feelings of the others. This does not 
imply that all expressions are appreciated or that they 
were allowed to interfere with the group activity./ 
Rather, the expressions of each person were acknowledged 
and their merit decided on the basis of whether /t was 
the appropriate time or if it interfered with whatever 
was in progress. This is in keeping with the foremen- 
tioned philosophy that all expressions are valid because 
they reflect feelings. 

In this manner, each person can maintain the right to 
feel that way. The eventual outcome it is hoped, would 
be where he feels free to express his feelings and to 
decide for himself what is appropriate under what cir- 
cumstances . 

A further issue was that of controls and confrontation 
of individuals concerning their actions and participation. 
This was exclusively a problem for the director and myself 
for the first week or two. We experienced some difficulty 
in this area mainly because we were beginning to appear as 
the only "party poopers" in the group. We spent a great 
deal of time, initially, defending the others* right to 
participate in lessons as opposed to the few who were 
chronic non-participators or who were not in the mood 
that particular day. 
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However, a certain amount of group cohesion had developed 
and we decided that perhaps it was up to those persons 
who were really interested to confront those who were not* 
We transferred these duties in a very subtle manner by 
merely saying, "we are tired of being the bad guys and we 
refuse to continue to defend your rights • If there are 
any of you who wish to make something out of these 
sessions you will have to speak up and if things start 
going down hill, you can all go home." This method had 
the desired effect and from that point on group sanctions 
were administered mostly by the group. At this point, 
peer influence appeared to have more effect and we in 
turn could concentrate on the lesson giving and enjoying 
the non-"bad guy" role. This approach had a few bad side 
effects in that most members had internalized a less 
sophisticated means of censure than was appropriate for 
the group, and it quickly led to some lessons on helpful 
and harmful methods of confrontation. 

There was also some difficulty in having the group 
decide the sanctions as a result of their lack of patience 
with several suggestions being made that we start weeding 
out members. This also involved some tricky manoeuvering 
when we had decided that things would be run democratically 
and we on occasion suddenly found ourselves out-voted by 
a rather overwhelming 15 to 2. As time progressed however, 
it appeared that the benefits outweighed any bad effects* 
As is apparent (and perhaps somewhat to be expected) we 
had some difficulties in deciding on procedural matters 
and the methods we experimented with were frequently as 
new to us as they were to the students. In general terms, 
we responded rather spontaneously to the feelings that 
were invoked by particular situations and the success - 
failure ratio appeared to have netted a profit. 

Students Evaluation 

- Comments on student's own perspective on the Life 
Skills sessions were derived from three question- 
naires written by the students on July 9th, July 30th, 
and August 31st. 

On each questionnaire the students rated four areas: 

1. Training material. 

2 . Coach • 

3 . Themselves . 

4. Others in the group. 
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They indicated their opinions by marking an "X" 
on a scale of one to twelve with one being poor 
and twelve excellent. The scores were averaged 
for the group for each period on the same basis. 
(1-12) (See figure #1.) 

(a) Training Material ; 

Looking at number 1 & 2 of the appendix indications 
are that the students found the material significant 
' and relevant . 

(b) Coach ; 

Numbers 3-6 evaluate the coach according to the 
way the students see him. The scores seem to 
indicate that the coach's role was above average 
on the first and last rating. The lower rating 
in the second test in two areas seems to be an 
indication of the group's frustration about what 
appears to be the coach's lack of interest, but 
in our opinion is the stage of dependency of the 
group on the coach as the group became more inde- * 
pendent the rating of the coach also increased. 

(c) Yourself ; 

Numbers 7-13 was the rating that the students 
made of their own participation in the course. 
This area seems to indicate that the students were 
fairly hard on themselves but on the overall 
improved their self image. 

(d) Others in Your Group ; 

Numbers 14 to 16 are the results of how each person 
in the group perceived the rest of the members. It 
would seem that for the first six weeks there was 
very little change in the group's status. As the 
group became a more closely knit unit the individual 
members were of the opinion that they receive • greate 
support from fellow participants. This area will be 
further elaborated on by the coach j.n the group 
rating. 
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STUDENT PROGRESS REPORT - LIFE SKILLS COURSE 

Figure #1 

VTe need to know: How well you are doing on your course. 
The benefits you gained. 

Your problems which have not been helped by the course. 
How well the coach is doing in running the course. 
The usefulness of the training materials (such things 
as reading materials, things the coach uses to help 
you learn.) 



TOPICS RATED 


Ju ly 
9 


Ju ly 
30 


Aug. 
31 


//// TRAINING MATERIALS 


/ / / / 
//// 


//// 


//// 


1. 


How helpful are the training materials 
for training? 


7.4 


7.8 


8.5 


2. 


How interesting and relevant are the 
training materials? 


8.6 


7.5 


8.9 


/// 


/ YOUR COACH 


//// 


//// 


//// 


3. 


How well does your coach understand 
your problems? 


7 .7 


8 . 1 


9.1 


4. 


How well does your coach attend 
to your needs? 


8.1 


7.2 


9.3 


5. 


How well does your coach help you learn? 


10 


8.1 


9.9 


6. 


How well does your coach run the class? 


"7 Q 
/ * J 


y . u 




//// YOURSELF 


//// 


//// 


//// 


7. 


How xs your interest in the course? 


8.3 


'9.0 


9.1 


8. 


How hard do you work in the course? 


6.9 


6.4 


7.6 


9. 


How useful are the things you are learning? 


. 7.9 


8.8 


9.7 


10. 


How well do you use class time? 


6.1 


5.6 


7.2 


11. 


How well do you finish hard course work? 


5.0 


7.1 


7.1 


12. 


How well do you help others? 


4.6 


6-. 2 


7.1 


13. 


How well do you show consideration for others? 


4.4 


5.5 


7 


//// OTHERS IN YOUR GROUP 


//// 


//// 


//// 


14. 


How well does your group help you to learn? 


6.9 


6.1 


7.4 


15. 


How much consideration do they show each other? 


5.9 


5.9 


7.3 


16. 


How much interest do they show in the course? 


6.1 


6.6 


8.3 



Rating - 1 POOR - 12 - EXCELLENT 



O W 



FIGURE 2. 
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COMMEOTS - RE:- LIFE SKILLS PARTICIPANTS 
Group #1 > 

No conuTvent. 
No conunent . 

The course is excellent but I wish I would 've listened and 
learned instead of giving everybody a hard time, I apprec- 
iate what everyone is trying to teach me but it doesn't 
work • 

My ratings have changed because the attitude of the group 
has changed there is more shab4^g and caring happening 
between them. 

I rated most thirgs^ higher this time as everything is fall- 
ing into place. Ml phases of the group activities are 
much better than before. 

I think that I would like to improve No: 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 

to excellent . / 

/ 

Well, first of all, I think, I'm a good worker and I have a 
good head. Plus, I try my hardest to help the other people 
with their problems. 



Group #2 . 

I really enjoy the course. 

I think everyone that's still in the course will make it in 
^society 1 

Some people in this group bugs my ass but it is my fault ..or 
screwing myself and everybody else around. In the last few 
weeks of this course -I will try to participate but it depends 
on who wants me too. 

I think that the visitors were very useful to the group, we 
were able to show them what we are about. I need a lot more 
learning personally. I enjoy coming to work and that is a 
change for me. 



-7t:. 

I feel an awful lot better about W.G, and the course now; 
A,K. seems to be explaining more to me from which I get a 
better understanding • I thoroughly enjoy the course now. 

Warren and Alex are doing a fine job, but I think still 
that John Bailey should try to improve himself but I guess 
I'm no better but I'll try harder. 

I need more help to understand more things I don't know. 
The coach is very good and Alex is a very smart man and 
the way I still see it he's still like a father to us. 
I don't mind visitors, that'd if they're good looking girls. 
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(e) Other Comments 

Figure #2 contains a list of comments (verbatim) 
by various group members. These comments were 
made during the last two sessions. It would appear 
that motivation to participate and learn was 
relatively high. As the Life Skills Course inte- 
grates the students use of group dimension it may 
be said from the above conclusion that this objective 
was achieved. 

COACHES* EVALUATION 
1. Dual Coaching 

The arrangement whereby the project Director and myself 
coached the group together was extremely valuable given 
that we were both novices in Life Skills coaching having 
just completed the coaches training. Lessons were 
planned together and we were thus better able to assess 
their purpose and limitations as they applied to our 
specific group. This was of particular value in view 
of the /limited time we have to'prepare lessons during the 
initial weeks. ^ 

In the lessons giving phase it also proved to be bene- 
ficial in that cues that were missed by one could be 
picked up and capitalized on by the other. It was 
difficult to always be in the mood for giving of lejsons 
and there were mornings when one or the other was not 
particularly alert. Given that lessons appeared to fail 
or succeed on the basis of how the first few minutes 
went it obviously decreased the odds against a poor 
beginning. The most obvious area where this arrange- 
ment was beneficial was in the realm of support. I feel 

* we may have entered into the course a little too optimis- 
tic about what the results could be. There were many • 
occasions when long supportive discussions were necessary 
and we feel we were better able to adjust to realistic 
expectations when both of us vere there to witness what 

'was taking place. 

We had our share of difficulties due to the differences ^ 
in style and personality, but these were worked out in * 
the afternoons and never presented any major problems. 
These differences caused us both to adjust our styles 
somewhat and were probably more beneficial thaQ if we 
had been alike. Our differences would also' be of value 
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to students who may have had difficulty in relating to 
either of us, or who may have had stereotypic impres- 
sions of "straights". 

With the amount of paper work and statistics required 
due to this being a demonstration project, it would 
have been more than one person could handle. Jt there- 
fore afforded us an advantage in being able to worlc out 
a diversion of duties. As the course progressed and we 
gained confidence the need for dual facilitation became 
less and we were able to adjust ourselves accordingly. 

Assistance in future courses would appear necessary 
only if activities other than lessons are expected and 
supervision/ or transportation are required. 

Afternoon Projects 

The afternoons were divided in three areas of reference 
i.e. recreation, educational, cultural, and employment. 

The obvious effects of our projects were that four per- 
manent jobs were offered to the students as a direct 
result. The fact that the lessons are designed to cover 
two of these areas (job and leisure) they had value in 
giving real experience in the areas around which they 
discussed in the lessons. 

The recreation afternoon was of value in that students 
got to participate in activities that m.any had never 
experienced before. Most of the time spx^nt was at the 
Y.M.C.A. but during the last month it included a variety 
of activities all of which were paid for by the students. 

The work activities were of limitless value.* The expecta- 
tion put on "the course was that it should prepare them 
for jobs and the projects gave them an existing source of 
information to utilize in the related lessons. In this 
respect the projects were far mere valuable as a source 
of information and experience than we anticipated. 

The work projects were ones in which we were involved 
personally as a group and were not part of a larger 
community project. This gave rise to a great 'deal of 
pride in being able to look at something that was totally 
their doing. There were occasions when they worked 
unsupervised and it resulted in /inore Vork being done 
than when supervision was present. Give the relateable 



experience and the sense of worth that afternoon employ- 
ment provides, it would appear to be wortny of much consi- 
deration for future courses. In this respect we might 
take advantage of the Y.E.S. program now under way and 
afternoon projects would not require additional manpower. 

Role of New Careerists 

Two New Careerists (one male; one female) who were group 
participants in the morning served as assistants in the 
afternoon work and recreation activities. They provided 
transportation to and supervision of the afternoon pro- 
jects and were more or less on their own in these 
activities after the first couple of weeks. The most 
obvious problem that comes to mind with this arrange- 
ment is the dual role that had to be played by the New 
Careerists. In the morning they were supposedly of 
equal status to the students and in the afternoons were 
expected to change roles. (It is difficult to discuss • 
it in terms of status in a group that is supposed to 
work relatively free of status consciousness. For the 
writer's purposes in this submission, status and 
influence will have roughly the sam^ connotation) . 

We feel that this role changing was confusing to the 
rest of the students and they never really saw the 
Nev/ Careerists as being equals. This situation would 
be quite tolerable in most instances but we found that 
they occasionally had a great deal of negative influence 
during the afternoons. On days when they were frustrated 
it got passed onto other members and the position they 
were seer to occupy by the students made their influence 
that much more binding. 

The reverse situation was also true, in that they gave 
positive influence, but it was less apparent and it 
didn't really require that we deal with it, as in the 
case of negative feelings that tended to come to the 
surface in the group. This was definitely not a problem 
that was created by the particular New Careerists that 
we had. The course activities required that we utilize 
them in this fashion and we may have suffered more 
severe difficulties had we not had them. It must have 
been a thoroughly frustrating experience for them as 
well as they were never really in one camp or the other. 
This situation may also have been far more positive an 
arrangement iBd we had time to get to know each other 
before we started working together. As it happened we 
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had expectations that were unrealistic, which 
may in turn have interfered with our recognition of the 
positive advantage to their participation. As it happened, 
the New Careerists required a fair amount of "out of 
class" time during which we worked out most of our differ- 
ences. This may have been an expected part of our duties, 
but nevertheless o-^e for which we had not prepared our- 
selves. 

On the positive side, the New Careerists were valuable 
in the lesson half of the program. They frequently 
were the cause of sparking interest and conversation 
and overall prevented several lessons from flopping. 
In this respect, they were often confused about lesson 
content and purpose but genuinely interested and 
enthusiastic about what they were getting out of the 
lessons . 

IX. IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE USE OF LIFE SKILLS APPROACH 

1. The course provided the student with a group learning 
experience which facilitated the developments of trust- 
ing, self -awareness , and control, systematic problem 
solving, and work experience with subsequent occupational 
placements . 

2. The Life Skills Course is quite manageable with respect 
to facilities and space. 

3. Extra assistance (New Careerist) for the coach is required 
/ if other similar projects involving afternoon activities 

are repec ted . 

4. If a project similar in nature is repeated, the number of 
participants should not exceed i;S nor be less than 10. 
With more than 15 students it is difficult to provide 
sufficient individual attention and involvement. If less 
than 10 students participate, this would be both uneco- 
nomical and would limit the scope of personal experiential 
contributions by members. 

5. In similar projects ; the lessons of the Life Skills Coach- 
ing Manual, after the necessary introductory ones, can 

be tailored to meet the needs of any particular group. 
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6, Time wise, it would seem that the maximum period should 
be approximately 12 weeks, in a concentrated form, such 
as this one has been. 

7, Students desiring to enter the Life Skills Course other 
than at the commencement of the course may find some 
difficulty in making an adjustment. However, with 
support fiana the coach and other group members this 
could be worked out to the advantage of both the student 
and the group. Thus, it seems that continuous intake 

is possible but would require very close evaluative 
measures by the coach, 

8, In order to operate a project in the future such as the 
one just completed, financial assistance is a requisite 
for the participants, as it provides: (i) income, 

(ii) incentive, (iii) training situation, that can be 
applied to a living situation (punctuality, hours of 
employment, employment standards, etc) 

9, To our knowledge the students (except for one out of 
the 14 that remained for any time) did not get involved 
in further delinquent behaviour up to the completipjxi 

of the course and considerable change for the better in 
attitudes was noted. These changes can be directly 
attributed to the Life Skills Course, 

10* Coiivact with participants in the brief period following 
termination of the project oonfims the impression that 
those candidates completing the course profited signi- 
ficantly. It did appear, however, that gains made dur- 
ing the course tended to diminish when support was 
-withdr^aWfT "rather abruptly. It would seem that a con- 
tinued follow-up period by the coach which could consist 
of individual counselling , occasional group meetings, 
' contacts with employers and/or education authorities 
would greatly enhance the retention of the gains made by 
the participants during the course proper, thus re- 
inforcing any hitherto improvement in social functioning. 
Should a somewhat similar project be undertaken it is 
recommended that the coach assume full responsibility 
for facilitating the course and in addition assume the 
probation supervision role during the entirity of the 
course and for at least two months thereafter. 
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X* ALTERNATE POSSIBILITIES FOR CONSIDERATION OF OPERATING 
A LIFE SKILLS PROGRAM 

Participation in the Life skills Coach Training. 

Review of two research projects compiled by Saskatchewan 
Newstart on Life Skills Course In Mental Hospitals and 
in Correctional Institutions, comments in the manuals 
prescribed for the Life Skills Course^ as well as the 
experience of this project suggest that the Life Skills 
Course could be conducted in a variety of ways. 

Probably the most ideal and meaningful way is the manner 
in which this project was structured with greater emphasis 
on a variety of lessons. This comment is made, in light 
of the fact that the Life Skills Course integrates three 
process dimensions : 

(a) Content 

(b) Group 

(c) Problem solving 

Thus in order to utilize the group dimension, regular 
and frequent sessions appear to be the most beneficial 
to the student. However, indications are that other 
components could be strengthened to compensate to some 
extent for the diminution of the group dynamic. 

It seems imperative, regardless of the manner in which 
the Life Skills Course is conducted, that Audio-Visual 
Equipment, Over-Head Projector, and tape recorder be 
available. 

There are several alternatives that must be considered in 
arranging for Life Skills Lessons in any given situation 
some of which are; 

(a) the time the student has available (working, if so, 
what hours) . 

(b) student's needs - track (self, family, etc.) 

(c) Coach time ~ time that coach has available. 

(d) availability of equipment. 

In setting up a Life Skills Course to meet the needs 
of the students the durati on of the lessons allow 
themselves to a very flexible scheduling. The over- 
riding factor is to allow sufficient time in each lesson 
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to complete one block of the lesson • Thus, the course 
can be fitted into a schedule of meetings once per week 
to the ideal situation of the project just completed... _ _ 

In considering the frequency of the Life Skills lessons, 
one would have to consider most important the time that 
is available for the student to attend. Thus, in an 
employment situation, in all probability it would be 
an advantage to consider two sessions per week. The 
frequency of these sessions could be modified or increased 
depending on the requests of the group as the course pro- 
gressed * 

The course could also be tailored so that emphasis would 
be placed on only one of the five tracks, 

continuous intake of students into ^. course is, as 
mentioned elsewhere, a disadvantage but yet fairly 
realistic. It would simply mean utilizing the group 
already in session to support and pass on information 
they have gained to the new student, 

Thvs, in summarizing our evaluations and comments, we 
have noted the benefits of Life Skills Training to 
people and are of the opinion that further training be 
conducted for others. 



Project Coach 
Vfarren Gander, 



Project Director, 
Alex Korzeniowski , 
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m ANALYSIS OF THE LIFE SKILLS LESSON PLANS 



During the nonths of August and Septeniber, 1972, an analysis 
of the Life Skills Coaching Manual was carried out to achieve the 
following objectives: 

a. To determine, classify and catalogue tl-ie course skills. 

b. To determine those skills which are considered optional 
and identify any other skills which should be added to 
the course. 

c. To determine, classify and catalogue the levels of learning 
to which each skill is developed by tlie course. 

d. To prepare a sequence of skills development. 

e. To prepare a sequence of lessons for the existing Life, 
Skills Coaching Manual which will aid coaches by shewing 
interdependencies of lessens; mandatory preceding lessons; 
optional lessons; and the prime skills enphasized by each 
lesson. 

f . To prepare a specification for further development of 
the course. 

A list of assunptions made during this study is at Annex A. 

A list of some of the problems encountered in carrying out 
this study is at Annex B. 
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Classification of Levels of Learning 

As an aid to record the data included in the lessons and to 
analyze the data to provide develq)ment information it was decided to 
classify levels of learning into a nunber of categories. These categories 
are not intended to show a hierarchy of learning • rather they are 
intended as a means of gathering and measuring the course skills. 

The levels of classification selected are as follows: 

a. Exposure (The skill is presented to the students but 
they do not actively perform the skill. The students 
are essentially passive except for discussion about 
the skill.) Sub-classifications are: 



(1) The skill is exposed tfr used by the coach or other 
media, without explanation or detinition . 

(2) The skill is explained to the students . 

(3) The skill is discussed by the students . 

(4) The skill is demonstrated or modelled to the st udents. 

b. Recognition C^ie skill performance can be identified or 
reco^ized by the students when the behavior is perfonned 
by a peer or coach or in other media.) 

c. Recognition of Quality (The students can identify the 
quality of skills when perfonned by himself or by others.) 

d. Practice (The students actively perform the skills.) 
Sub -classifications are: 

(1) The students, within the grovp, perform the skill . 

(Several students will probably perform the skill, 
some will participate to some degree, and some may 
remain almost conpletely passive. There is no 
guarantee in the lesson that each student will 
actively perform all elements of that skill.) 

(2) Coach assists students in skill performance . 

(The coach helps those who need assistance in 
performing a skill.) 
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CS) Each student* performs the skill s 

(The lesson directs the coach to provide 
individual skill performance.) 

(4) Each student* assists a peer in skill performance . 

(The lesson directs the coach to have the students 
form small groxjp configurations which allw peer 
assistance*) 

(5) Each student*, away from the g - ^up, performs the 
skill . 

(The lesson directs each student to perform the 
skill in his home or conrtunity and to report the 
results back to* the group.) 

(6) Each student*, apart from the group, helps another 
person to perfoiro the skiTT i 

(The lesson directs each student to show another 
person, in his home or community, hew to perform 
the skill and to report the results back to the 
groip.) 

Within Repertoire (As a result of the learning experiences 
it can reasonably be inferred that each student is able to 
perform the skill without assistance.) 

f . Habitual (As a result of the learning experiences it 

can reason^ly be inferred that each student can recognize 
the need to perform the skill and that he will perform the 
skill when required or appropriate.) 



Classification of Skills 

As an aid to record and analyze the skills contained in the 
lessons it was decided to classify them. The classifications used are 
not necessarily exclusive but were helpful in recording and analyzing 



N.B. * The term, "Each student'' is not intended to necessarily include 
students who may have a learning disability or some form of psychological 
hangi?). 
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them in manageable units. This system is not intended to describe the 
course or the course process. 

The major classifications selected are as follovs: 

a. Problem Solving Skills 

(^Those skills and clusters of skills which enable the student 
to set, inplement and evaluate specific short and long term 
goals and resolve personal problems.) 

b. Huroan Relations Skills 

"1 

(Those skills and clusters of skills vMch enable the student 
tol recognize their own potential and limitations; model positive, 
personal and group behaviors, and communicate effectively in 
ana out of the groip.) 

c. Process Skills 

(Thcise skills which are i^rimarily introduced to enable the 
ctud^nts to participate in the course. Exanples are the use 
of vignettes, role playing and triads,) 

d. Coping Skills Areas 

(Problem solving, human relations and process skills which 
are introduced, integrated and/or applied to selected problems 
from tbday's complex society. The use of these coping areas is 
intended to transfer the Life Skills from the classroom to real 
life. lExanples of coping areas used are money management, 
alcoholism and personal appearance.) 



Skills Identified 

From a perusal of the lessons in the Life Skills Course the 
following benavioral skills were identified. A few additional skills, 
not now included in the course, have been added. These are shown with 
an @. Optional skills are shwn with an *. These skills are all pre- 
sumed to begin, ^The student will be able to .... " 

A. Problem Solving Skills 

1. Gather Data/ Information 

a. (i) Ask himself 6-W questions. 

(ii) Answer his own 6-W questions. 

o U.J 
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(iii) Obtain ideas through brainstorming. 

(iv) Ask other people fact finding qxjestions. 

(v) Obtain ideas by asking, ''In what way 

b. (i) Determine the coraraunity resources appropriate 
to a particular probleip, 

(ii) Iteterraine the organizational processes appropriate 
to a particular problem. 

(iii) Decide whether he has to go to a resource person 
or facility to obtain data/information, 8 

Make purposefxil use of his imagination.* 

d. Record data. 

2. Analyze Data/Information 

a. (i) Rate data, 
(ii) Rank data. 

(iii) Classify data, 
(iv) Tabulate data. 

b. Set criteria. 

c. Analyze data/information by: 

(i) Asking 'Vhy.'' 
(ii) Force field analysis. 

(iii) Applying criteria. 

d. Analyze the elements of a sii:5)le task.* 

e. Test assuirptions by asking fact finding questions or 
by observation. 

f . Define a sinple problem. 

ERLC 
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Set Goals 

a. Identify alternative courses of action. 

b. Project potential results of altemative courses 
o^ acticn. 

c. Set general short and long tern personal goals, 
d* Set specific short and long term personal goals. 

Develop Plans 

a. Sequence a siuple task. 

b. Develop a plan to cany out a siinple task. 

:c* Organize and inplement problem solving skills for a 
specific problem. 

d. Apply problem solving skills to a personai problem. 
Implement Plans 

a. cWry out a siaple task assignment. 

b. Carry cut a coiplex task assignaent. * 

c. Carry out a plan intended to resolve a personal 
problem* 

/ 

Evaluate Plans 

a. Evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of achievement 
of a siiqple task assigmaent* 

b. Evaluate the validity of a simple plan. § 

c. Evaluate achievement of a cooplex task- assignment. * 

d. ijEvaiiiate the application of acq^xired skills to the 
^ ijiplementation of a specific plan. 

e. Evaluate his progression towards specific short and 
long term personal goals. 
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£• Modify goals or plans as a result of evaluation 
findiJigs. e 

Human Relations Skills 

' . ' 

1, Individual Output Conwunxcation 

a\ Ifee acceptable format for written or veibal reports. 

b. Model good presentation skills. 

c. Conplete job application forms, 

d. Prepare job application letters, 

e. Prepare resimes. * , 

f . Describe personal feelings as a resiilt of a stressful 
situation.* 

2, Individual Intake Conmunication 
a* Listen effectively • 

b« Defer judgement while de-coding a written or oral 
message. @ 

c* Apply jiidgpment after de- coding a written or oral 
message. § 

3, droup and One to One (togciunication 

a. (i) Accept non-stressful responsible feedback, 

(ii) Accept send-stressful responsible feedback, 

(iii) Accept stressful responsible feedback. * 

(iv) Give non-stressful respi^nsible feedback, 

(v) Give semi-stressful responsible feedback.* 

(vi) Give stressful responsible feedback. * 
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b. (i) Model the following attending behaviors: 

Eye contact 
Verbal following 
Bo^ following. 
\ (ii) Mppt the attending behaviors of: 
"responsible reflection" @ 
(iii) , Respect peer and non-peer psychological distance 

c. (i) Interview persons of authority to solicit their 

help for ,a specific purpose. 

(ii) Co-operate with peers cm identified tasks. 

(iii) Co-operate with persons of authority m 
identified tasks. * @ 

^(iv) Introduce himself to a person of authority on a 
one-to-one relationship. 

(v) Arrange appointments with persons of authority. 

(vi) Gracefully end a conversation with a person of 
authority. 

(vii) Use a telephone efficiently, effectively and 
courteously. 

d. Model helpful group behavior of: 
(i) Interpreting. 

(ii) Encouraging, 

(iii) Organizing, 

(iv) Leading. 

(yf E:q)res*sing group feelings, 

(vi) Inviting contributions, 

(vii) Harmonizing, 

(viii) Giving information. 
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\ 

e. (i) Infoimally debate in a non-stressful situation, 
(ii) Infoiroally debate in a semi-stressful situation. 

(iii) Informally debate in a stressful situation. 

f. Participate in a formal debate. * 

g. Chair a foxmal meeting, record proceedings and follcw 
modified parliamentary proceedings . * 

h. In groip discussions: 

(i) Introduce single concepts at a time. @ 

(ii) Build on previous discussion. @ 

(iii) Introduce new concepts for continued discussion. @ 

i. Confront discrimination, where meaningful. ' 

Pri)cess Skills 

1. Use VTR equipment. 

2. a. Act responsibly to others in the groiqp. 
b. Give trust to others in the groi^). 

3. Participate in role play situations. 

4. Use multi-media kits. 

5. Participate in the following groip configurations: 

(i) Vignette or group on groip. 

(ii) Triads. 

(iii) Dyads. 

(iv)' Large grotp discussion, 
(v) Panel discussion. 

Coping Skills Areas 

The coping skills lessons are basically at the exposure 
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level and any real skill development would be dependent upon the amount 
of time and objective enquiry carried out because of an es^ressed or^ 
seen need. Only three coping skills were identified as having been 
developed by. the lessons (Job Application Fonns, Job Application 
Letters and Resumes) and these, for convenience, were added to the 
Hunan Relations Skills. If, in. fact, the course is designed to 
help people to cope in life situations, then the coping areas used, 
for the introduction and application of problem solving and human 
relations skills,' shoiild be developed to the extent that the students . 
will achieve real coping skills. . 



Data Collection 

It was decided to obtain the following data from each of the 
Life Skills lessons: 

a. problem solving,^ human relations and certain process 
skills; 

b. ^6"^evels of e^qposure and practice to which eadi 
problem solving and human relation skill is developed. 

The other levels of learning (recognition, recognition of 
quality, within repertoire and habitual) could not be recorded as data 
from each lesson. It was, therefore, decided that these would be 
obtained as, information from an analysis of the data. ^ 

The format used to record the data is shown in the exanple at 

Plate 1. 

As the first step in gathering this data the authors studied the 
written portion of each lesson and recorded the skills and levels. 

To ensure overall objectivity certain coaches and coach 
trainers were also requested to record the prime skills of each lesson. 
They were also requested to list optional lessons, i£ any, which are 
not conpletely essential to the overall-^objective of the course. 

It quickly became obvious that there was little unanimity of 
agreement between the trainers and coadies on the intended outcomes 
of a significant number of lessons. The chart at Plate 2 Illustrates 
the different emphases assigned to the first 14 lessons. 

The data recorded by the authors reflect only those skill- 
exposures vAiich are, in fact, prescribed in the Life Skills Coaching 
Manual* It is considered probable that well trained coaches ensure 
more skill development than new prescribed by the lessons but this 

/ • 
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PLATE 2 



Conparison of prime skills enphasis in lessons as rated by analysis team, 
lesson objective, a coach, and by the trainers. 



SKILL 


TEAM 
OPINION 


OBJECTIVE 


COAOi 
OPINION 


TRAINERS' 
OPINION 


LESSON 1 

Attending Behaviors 
Effective Listening 
Interviewing § Sharing 


, *WEE 


TING ONE ANOIHE 

X 


X 


X 




LESSON 2 
Accept Feedback 
Use VTR Equipment 
Deal with Anxiety 


»'SEE 


ING ONESELF ON 

X 


VIDEO" 

X 
X 


X 


X 

X 


LESSON 3 
Ask Self 6-W Questions 

;^swer ftvn 6-W Questions 


•*SUR^ 


^ING LIFE SKI 

X 

X 


LLS'* 

X ' 


X 


X 


LESSON 4 
Attending Behaviors 


''LISTENING TO OTTIERS" 

X X 


X 


X 


L1:SS0N 5 
Describe Feelings 
Attending Behaviors 


"DESI 


:RIBING FEELING 

X 


S" 

X 


X 


X 


LESSQN & 
Co-operate with Peers 
Describe Feelings 
Planning 


"REL 


\TING TO OTlffiRS 

X 


It 

•i 

X 


X 


X 


LESSON 7 

Give and Accept Feedback 
Ranking 


"GIV 


[NG § ACCEFriNG 

X 


FEEDBACK" 

X 
X 


X 


X 


LESSON 8 ^ 
Give S Accept Feedback 

'banking 
[^")escribe Feelings 


"EXPl 


^Ss'lNG TRUST I 

X 


N THE GROUP" 

X 
X 


X 


X 



mo 



.Uo 
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SKILL 


TEAM 
OPINION 


LESSON 
OBJECTIVE 


COACH 
OPINION 


TRAINERS' 
OPINION 


L5SSCW 9 ^ "DEP 
Mnr^pl Positive GrouD Behaviors 
Transferring Roles 


ENDING ON OTHE 

X 


X 


X . 


X 


LESSON iO '^RAI 
Rank Data 


ING BEHAVIORS I 

X 
X 


N GROUPS" 

X 


X 


\ 

X 


Model Group^ Behaviors — — — 

Set Siort Term Goals 
Identify Behaviors 


X 


- 


LESSON 11 \^ ''Gl\ 
Presentation Skills 

Use Acceptable Format 
Attending Behaviors 


aNG A TALK" 

X ^ 


X 

X 


t 

X 


X 
X 


LESSON 12 ••DESCRIBiNG FEELINGS'* 
Describe Feelincs ^ x x 


X 




LESSON 13 * **DEI 

. OR 

Participate ifi Formal* Debate 
Presentation Skills 
Attending Behaviors 
Feedback 

Follow Directions 


5ATING%ffi TOPIC 
^OT p'wORK** 

X 


TO WORK 

c? 

X 

/ - 

X 


X 


\ 

\ . 

\ 

X 
X 


LESSON 14 '•ID! 
Test Assunptions 
Identify Assunptipns 
Identify Biases 

1 

\sk 6-W Questions 


EOTIFYING ASSIM 

X 


^lONS" 

X 


X 


X 



\ 
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variable could not be recorded without an enpirical study of the 
delivered lessons. 

Attached at Plate 3 is a matrix on which the problem solving 
and hunan relations skillsJhaAceJbje^^ vertical scale and 

the levels of exposure and practise recorded on the horizontal scale, 
by endorsing the lesson nunbers* The prime l^ills are ^underscored. 

• From this matrix a number of general conclusibi^-can-be-made: — - 

V ' 

a» Some skills junp from groip performance to the student teaching 

of others, without individual practise. 

b» There is minimal direction in the lessons for the coadi to 

assist students vtfio are having difficulty in skill performance, 

c. Many lessons require skill performance by the students with- 

out the skill having been demonstrated or explained to them. 

There is little direction for peer teaching in the lessons. 

Many skills do not progress beyond groi^ performance. 

Some skills appear^ to have an unnecessary nunber of exposures 
or reinforcements while others do not appear to have been 
adequately treated. j • • 

It can be inferred that the students would be anle to recognize 
many of the skills but there is little evidence to suggest 
that, with a few exceptions, they would be able to recognize 
the quality of performance.' Tliis assumption is siqjported 
by the lade of measuring instruments in the lessons. 

h. A nunber of skills can be inferred as being within the 

student's repertoire but only a few would probably become 
habitual \to all the students . 



e. 
f. 



Analysis of Data . z 

As stated in "DATA COLLECTION" it was decided to gather data 
on the exposure and practice levels of learning from the lessons and 
then to analyze this data to obtain information on th6 probable re- 
gaining areas of learning (recognition, recognition of quality and 
habitual.) 
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PUTH 5 Mitrix: Skil!s/U\innng Ix>vels by lesson 

* Skills added 

♦ Used hereafter as process skill 

^ Blends "into Problem Solving Skills 

Skill: Pxich student will be able to: 


A-1 Skill exposed or used with- 
out explanation 


A- 2 Skill explained to students 


A-3 Skill discussed by students 




— V-. — As k~h i fnse^l-f-^*Vr'-<^ue 5 14 <^ns - — - - 




-- - 


3 




2. /\nswer his own 6-W questions \ 






3 




3, Obtain ideas through brainstorming 


5 


23 


23, 34 




4. Ask other people fact finding questions 


1 




28, 30, 




5. Decide whether he has to go to a resource person 
^ or facility to obtain data/ infomat ion , * 










6, Oi 

\ 


btain ideas by bsking, "In what way . . .?" 


21 








7, D 

a 


Jtermine the comnunity resources appropriate to 
particular problem 




44 


44 




^ 8; D 
t 


nermine the organizational processes appropriate^ 
D a particular problem 










9. M 


tike objective use of his imagination ^ 




47 


47, 46 




10. Record data 


47 








11. Rate data 










12. Riiak data 


6 


10 


7 




13. Classify data 










14. Tabulate data 






7 




15. Set criteria 


27 




46 




16. Vvhy questions 






29, 39 




17, Analyze data by force field analysis 




15 


20, 21 





18. Analyze data by applying criteria 

V 




ii 






19. Analyze the elements of a sinplc ask 




42 - 


42 




20. Test assumptions by asking fact finding questions 
or by observation 


13 




14 




21. Define a sinple problem 


21 








22. Identify alternative courses of action 


40 








23. Project potential results of alternative courses 
of action 


39 








24. Set general short and lonjj term personal goals 




10 


37, 10 
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A-4 Skill demonstrated to 
students 


D-1 Students perform skill as 
' a group 


c 
a> 

3 
4-> 

tA 

lA 

• H 

% I 

CM 

Q 


4 

D-3 Eac^l student performs skills 
by himself 




0-4 Each student assists peer 
in s^kill performance ' 


D-5 Eachj student, apart from the 
grotp. performs the skill 


u o 

9 Cr^ 
« .r^ 

a 




3 


(3x2) 




(3 X 2) 






3 




3 


(3 X 2) 




(3 X 2) 






3 




23 


23, 5, 9, 19, -20, 
21, '"34, 45, 46 




23 










28 


28, '30, 1, 19, 21, 
H, 25, 26, 27, 

29, 34, 35 ♦ 


28, 30r 
I 


28, 56, 38, 1, 23, 
3T, 3?, 35^, 50 


28 


28 
























21, 23, 52, 54 ^ 

















44 































\ 
\ 


.47r'l2, 


47, 12, 46 




12 


12 


# 












47 


































6, 7, 8, 10, 13, ! 
15. 28 — 




7, 10, 15 


f 












24 




1 












7, 47 • 




7 


1 










46 


38, 46, 27, 34, 41, 




38 


1 










29, 39 


29, 15, 16, 49, 50, 










29 




20 , 21 


15, 20, 21, 37, 36, 
TT, IT, 4r ~ 


1 20 


15, 37, 20, 21, 36 
4T, TT 


f 












52 




1 










42 


42 , 43 




1 










14 

\ 


14, 13, 21, 24, 25, 
30 




f 






14 




\' 


32, 21, 22, 24, 25, 




f 
















f 












40, 39 




(40 X 3) 


f 










37 


37, 17, 20, 36, 45, 




37 

XJ-J 


37 
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PUTE 3 1 

* Skills ^ded 

♦ Used hereafter as process skill 

1 Blends into Problem Solving Skills 

Skill: Each student -wiU^ able to: 


A-1 Skill exposed or used 
without explanation 


A- 2 Skill explained to 
students 


A-3 Skill discussed by students 














• 2S. Set specific short and long tern 










personal goilr: ■ 











26. Sequence a siwple task. * 






f 




27. Develop a plan to carry' out a simple 
task \ * 


35 








28. Organize and implenent problem solving 
, - skills for a specific problem 




27 


25, 27, 
IT 




29. Apply problcrft solving skills to a\ 
personal problem , - 






Sl_ 


\ 
\ 


Tn P'jrrv niit" a «timni#» tn<k iff rvnent 


19 


39^ 




1 


31. Carry out a complex task^ assignment 








i 


32. Carry out a plan intenoca to resoive 
a personal problem / 


36 






i 

i 


33. Evaluate the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of achievement of a simple task 
assignment 










34. Evaluate the validity of a ^iliple task* 










3S. Evaluate achievement of a con^lex task 
assignment 










36. E'ViVate the application of acquired 
skills to the' implementation of a 
specific plan 










37. Evaluate his progression towards 

specific short and long term personal 
goals. ' 










38. Mcxiify goals or plans as a result pf ' 
evaluation findings 








/ 


39. Use acceptable format for written'or\ 

VClUal icpui La 


\ 


11, 13 


11 




40. Model good presentation ^il Is 




11. 13 


11 




41. Complete job application f^oms 




59; 






42. Prepare job application letter 




59 


59 




43. Prepare resimes 




59 


59 , 




44. Describe personal feelings as a result 
of a stressful situation 






5, 8 




4S. lisjgn effectively 




4 


4 




40. Defer judgment while de-coding a * 
written or oral messaj^e 










47. Apply judgpent after do-coding a * 
written or oral message 
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A- 4 Skill demonstrated to 
students 


D-1 Students perform skill 
as a groi4> 


D-2 Coach assists students 
in skill 


D-3 Each student performs 
skill by himself 


D-4 Each student assists 
peer in skill perform- 
ance 


D-5 Each student, apart 
from the group, per- 
forms the skill 


D-6 Each student, apart 
from the group, assists 
another person perform 
the skill 


















37 


37 




37 


37 






















35, 36, 51, 52, 53 












21 


25, 27, 33, 34, 35, 
2T, II, 39[, 5I» 




33, 34, 35, 31, 37 






35 




45, 5^, 40, 42, 43, 




49 ^ 










39, 19, 20, 45 




39 
























36, 51, 50 
































































































.n, 13 


ll^, 13 


11^ 


( n X 3) 










11, 13, 21, 22, 31, 
3T, 38 


11 


(U X 3) 










59 


59 


59 










59 


59 


59 










59 


59 


59 








S,.7 


5, 12, 6, 7, 8, 9,* 
n,T6, 37 


B.4, 


12 , 4 








4' 


4 


4 






\ 




1 










\ 




1 
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PUTE 3 

V* 

\ * Skills added 

♦ Used hereafter as process skill 

* Blends into l^roblcfn Solving Skills 

Skill: Each student will be able- to: 


A-1 Skill exposed or used 
without explanation 


A-2 Skill explained to 
students 


A- 3 Skill discussed by 
students 


1 

t 


48. Accept non-stressful responsible feedback 


•> 


3 


/ 

/ 


1 

1 


49. Accept semi-stressful responsible feedback 


8 , S 


12, 2£ 1 






50. Accept stressful respofxsible feedback 


13 


24 


f - 


1 


51. Give non- stressful responsible feedback 


2 


3 




t 

— — -I 


52, Give semi-stressful, responsible feedback 


8, S 


24, 12 




i 


'53. Give stressful responsible feedback 
/ 


15 






1 


54 • ^icdel the following attending behaviors of 
eye contact, verbal following, and body 
following 


1, S 


8 


11 




55. Adopt the attending behavior oi "responsible 
reflection" * 










56- Respect the peer and non«peer psychological 
distance * 










57. Interview persons of authority to solicit 
their help for a specific purpose 




48, 


50, £8 




58. Co-operate with peers on identified tasks 




6, 31, 


M , 49 




59. Co-operate with persor^ of authority on 

identified tasks * 










60. Introduce himself to a person of authority on 
a one-to-one relationship 










Ql, /xrrange appoinuj«cnt;> nicn pci^un u* uuvnw* is./ 






34 





62, Gracefully end a conversation with a person 
of authority 


3S 








63. Use a telephone efficiently, effectively and 
courteoasly 






34 ^ 




64. Model helpful group behavior 


1 


9 


9 , 10 , 17 




65. In^forrallv debate in a non- stressful situation 




16 


16 




66. /nformaUy debate in a semi -stressful situa- 
tion 










67. /infomally debate in a stressful situation 










68. Participate in a formal debate 




13 


13 




69. Chair a formal meeting, record proceedings and 
follow jTiodifjed parliamentary procedures 




57 


57, 11 




70. In a grot/p discussion introduce a single con- 
cept at a time, build on previotis discussion, 
and introduce new concepts for continued 
discussion 










71 » Confront discrimination, where meaningful 




54 


54 





/ 
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A- «r Skill demonstrated to 
students 


^4 

w 

E 

o 
«*; 

u 
o 

a* CI. 

^> 3 


w 
G 
O 

V) 

«J 

i/i 

V) 
V) 

w 

JZ ^ 

1.5 


D- 3 Each student perfonrs 
skill by himsclt 


n-4 Each student assists 
peer in skill 
performaoce 


u <b 

s- 

w tf} 
o oc 

«>> 4-: 

-S § i 

o o *^ 

u3 £ <M 


V* n V* 

tS t3 ftJ 

a* o. 

D* CI 

♦J 5 S 

U O O Q> 




7 


2, 7, 3> 9, 17, 34, 
T, T 




7, 3, 1 








§. 


S 24 11 12 5 




§.» 2£ 










24, 15, 16 




24, 16 








7 


7, 1, 3, 4, 9, 17, 34 




h U 3 






- 


a 


Sj 24, 5, 11, 12 




8 , 24 










13, 16 




1 A 








h i 


1, 4, 3, 6, B, 10, 
12, 13, 15, 19, 30 


1, 4, 

I - 
















- 






















eft 40 


50, 48, 47 


48 


Cft 4 Q 

bU, 4o 




so, 48^ 




5l, 49 


6, 49, 48 




if IE. ''s 




49 






























\ 




52 














35 














T 1 TC •> At AO 

o4, 3d, 4Z, 47, 48 




34, 48, 35, 42, 47 








9, 10, 17 


Q m 17 77 "^1 C/i 
l^, lU, 1/, ^Z, OXt 


1 ft 


9, 10 






n 


16 


1 £. in 




16 


16 


16 


16 






























13 


13 














57, 11 
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It was found to be inpossible, within the confines of each 
lesson, to determine whether or not the students actually achieved these 
levels of learning. 

From a perusal of the matrix, it has been shown that certain 
information about the other levels of learning can be inferred from the 
data. Much of this inferred information is subjective and it was found 

/to be impossible to maintain a constant standard by using only an un- 

' assisted* "si^t analysis." 

It was, therefore, decided to create an instmnent whidi, 
although stfcjectiye, provided a constant measurement of these levels. 

Each of the e:q)osure and practise levels was assigned a 
quantitative value of ijiportance for eadi occurrence . A hi^er value 
W8S assigned when the skill was recorded as being the prime skill of 
the lesson and a lesser value when the slcill was used in an incidental 
fashion. A maxiimn allowable valve was assigned to ensure that frequent 
repetition of exposure or non-independent practise would not be consider- 
ed as important as the levels of independent practise. 

The values assigned to the data items of exposure and 
practise levels of learning were as follows : 



Learning Levels 




A-1 Skill exposed or used without explanation 

A- 2 Skill explained to students 

A- 3 Skill discussed by students , 

A-4 Skill demonstrated to students ' 

D-1 Students perform skill as a grovp 

D-2 Coach assists students in skill 

D-3 Each student performs skill'^W hiinself 

D-4 Eadi student assists peer in^kill performance 

D-5 ■ Eadi student, apart from the .-grotp, performs 

the skill' ■ 
D-6 Eadi student, apart from the' grot?), assists 

another person perform the ^kill. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2 
4 
6 
8 
8 
5 
6 
7 



4 

8 
12 
16 
20 
20 
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Througji the application o£ a series of e^qperiments , using 
the* assigned values from the above chart, the data from the matrix in 
Plate 3 and the obvious infoimtion which can be inferred from the 
matrix, a cumulative index was assigned for each item of information 
to be obtained. 



Learning Skills 


Value Required 


B 


Recognition 


10 


C 


Recognition of Quality 


30 


E 


Skill within Repertoire 


45 (a) 


F 


Skill habitual 


70 



Regardless of the accunulated value recorded for the develop 
ment of any skill, the skill cannot be: 

a. Considered to be within the repertoire of the student 
if he has not performed the skill. 



The infoimation determined by this analysis is shown in 

Plate 4. 



Skill Sequencing < 

Paired comparisons were used to determine the. dependence of 
problem solving and human relations skills. Each skill was compared 
with each other skill to determine which skills must be learned before 
the skill being considered. The results were as follcws: 

Skill Dependent Skills 

1. Ask himself 6-W questions Nil 



2. Answer his ow^^6-W questions 



1 
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Skill Dependent Skills 

5. Obtain ideas through brainstorming Nil 

4. Ask other people fact finding questions Nil 

5. Decide whether he has to go to a resource 

person or facility to obtain data/information 2, 7, 8 and 11 to 15 

6- Obtain ideas by asking, "In what way . . . . " Nil 

• ^ O - 

7. • Deteimine the COTinunity resources ^ropriate 

to a particular problem 2 and 4 

8. /Determine the organizational processes 

jqjpropriate to a particular problem 7 

9/1 Make objective use of his imagination Nil 

10. Record data Nil 

11. Rate data Nil • * 

12. Rank data II 

13. Classify data Nil 

14. Tabulate data Nil 

15. Set criteria ^ 24 

16. Analyze data/infotmation by asking *\Ay** Nil 

i 

17. Analyze data by force field analysis Nil 

18. Analyze data by applying criteria Nil 

19. /toalyze the .elements of a sinple task 1, 2, 4 § 11 



^ 20. Test assmptions by asking fact finding 

questions or by observations 2 and 4 

21. Define a simple problem 1 to 20 

22. Identify alternative courses of action 21 

23. Project potential results of alternative 

courses of action 22 

24. Set general short and long term personal goals Nil 



\ 
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Skill 



Dependent Skills 



25. Set specific short and long tem 
personal goals 

26. Sequence a sinple task. 

27. Develop a plan to carry out a sinple task 

28. Organize and implement problem solving skills 
for a specific problem 

29. Apply problem solving skills to a personal 
problem 

30. Carry out a sinple "task assignment 

31. Carry out a complex task assignment 

32. Carry out a plan intended to resolve 
a personal problem 

33. Evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of 
achievement of a sinple task assignment 



34. Evaluate the validity of a sinple task 
35. 



36; 

37. 

38* 

39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 



Evaluate achievement of a conplex task 
assignment 

Evaluate the ^plication of acquired skills to 
the implementation of a specific plan 



Evaluate his progression towards spcciific short 
and long term personal goals 

Modify goals or plans as a result of evaluation 
findings 

Use acceptable format for written or 
verbal reports 

Model good presentation skills 
Conplete job application forms 
Prepare job application letter 

11.) 



1 to 24, 26 to 28, 30, 31 

19 ^ 

23 and 26*! 

1 to 24, 26, 27 and 30 

_\ 

28 and 31 
Nil 

30 • 

19, 25 and 29 

Nil 
Nil 

33 and 34 
35 and 28 

I 

25,' 29, 32 and 36 

37 

Nil 
39 

5, 19 and 25 

1 to 10, 11 to 21, 
25 to 30, 33 and 39 
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Skill Dependent Skills 

43. Prepare resumes 1 to 21, 25 to 1' 

I 33 and 39 

44 ♦ ^ Describe personal feelings as a result 

of a stressful situation 50 

45. Listen effectively Nil 

46. Defer jirigement vdiile de-coding a 

written or oral message Nil / 

47 ♦ Apply judgement after de- coding a 

written or oral message 11 to 23 

48. Accept non-stressful responsible feedback Nil 

49. Accept semi-stressful responsible feedback 45, 46, 47, 48, 51 

/ 54 and 64 

50. Accept stressful responsible feedback 49 and 55 

51. Give non-stressful responsible feedback Nil 

52. Give semi-stressful responsible feedback 4^ to 48, 51, 54 and 64 
53^ Give stressful responsible feedback 52 and 55 

54. Model the following attending behaviors: 

a. Eye contact Nil 

b. Veibal following Nil 

c. Body following Nil 

55. Adopt the attending behavior of: 

"responsible reflection" 1, 2, 45 to 49 and 51 
56 ♦ Respect peer and non-peer psychological 

, distance 50, 53, 54 and 55 

57. Interview persons of authority to 

solicit their help for a specific purpose 58, 60 to 63 and 66 • 

58. Co-operate with peers'^ on identified tasks 45 to 56 

59. Co-operate with persons of authority on 
identified tasks 58 

60. Introduce himself to a person of authority 

on a one-to-one relationship Nil 
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Skill 



Dependent Skills 



61, Arrange ^ointments with persons 
of autiiority 

62, Gracefully end a conversation with a 
person of authority 

- ! ^ 

63, Usfi a telephone efficiently, effectively 
and courteously 

64* Model helpful group behavior of: 

a. Interpreting 

b. Encouraging 

c. Organizing 

d. Leading 

e. E3(pressing groi|> feelings 
f • Inviting contributions 

g. Harmonizing 

h. Giving group information 

65, Informally debate in a non-stressful 
situation 

66, Infoimally debate in a send-stressful 
situation 

67, Informlly debate in a stressful 
situation 

68, Participate in a formal debate 

69, Chair a formal meeting, record proceedings 
and follow modified parliamentary procedures 

70, In a group (discussion: 

a. In/roduce single concepts at a time 

b. Biiild on previous discussion 

c. Introduce new concepts for 
^continued discussion 

71, Confront discrimination, vrtiere meaningful 



60, 62 and 63 



Nil 



Nil 



48, 51 and 54 
48, 51 and 54 
48, 51 and 54 
48, 51 and 54 
48, 51 and 54 
48, 51 and 54 
48, 51 and 54 
48, 51 and 54 



48, 50, 64 and 70 

49, 51 and 65 

49, 51 and 66^ 
35 and 36 to 58 

58 and 70 



Nil 
Nil 
Nil 



1 to 25, 45 to 47 
54, 55, 57 to 63 
and 65 to 67 
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/ It is interesting to note, as a result of this analysis, 
that no problem solving skills are dependent upon" the prior achievement 
of' any of the human relations skills but successful hvinan relations 
sk^ilis frequently depend vpan certain problem solving skills. 
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^ Hie Critical Path Method diagram at Plate 5 shows the inter- 
dependence of these skills. In the diagram all preceding skills (excepting 
those shown as optional) should be adiieved before attenpting skill 
development for any skills, for exanple: 




- Skill D should not be connenced until skills A and B are coqpleted. 

- 9cill E should not be coninenced until skills C and D- are conpleted 

- The sequence between skills A, B, C and F are ininaterial. 



Lesson Sequences 

One of the assigned tasks was to deyjelop a sequence of lessons 
to guide coadies who are using the current Life 9dlls Coaching Manual* 
The manual essentially provides a linear sequence of lessons from 
1 to 61» Modification to this sequence is allowed but little aid 
is provided to the coach who finds it necessary or desirable to 
change the sequence. 

At Plate 6 is a chart which shows: the interdependence of 
the lessons; the lessons which must be completed before each lesson; 
the sequence options available; si^splementaxy skill lessons; and the : 
optional lessons • 

The name of each lesson is shown above each activity arrow 
and the prime skills en|>hasized below the arrcw. The chart shows three 
required lessoiis which are not now included in the coaching manual. 
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Specifications for Further Development 

As a result of this analysis the following specifications are 
suggested for the further development of the Life Skills course: 

a. That further development be approached in a systematic 
manner rather than in a lesson by lesson approach as has 
been used in previous re-writes . ' 

b. That, before any re-develc^nnent is attenpted; the overall 
concept of the life sidlls course be defined to all concerned 
so that unity of effort and product can be achieved. TTie 
concept outlined in paragraph 3 of Annex B to this pi^r 
suggests a concept that mi^t usefully be adopted and expanded. 
This concept necessarily includes the determination of the 
core "tasks" whidi should be addressed by the course. < \ • 
Incidentally, althou^ not a direct objective of this analysis, 
the concept must also be directed to and eiibedded in the, 
Coadi Training course. 

. c. That agreement be reached on the core skills to be adiieved 
by the students. 

^' f . 

d. That eadi skill be i^ritten in behavioral language and . 
necessary measurement instruments be devcjloped to determine 
student entr^^ levels and progress. The objectives to be 
developed in accordance with the criteria shewn in Annex C 
to this' report. 

e. That a variety of lesson formats be developed, including: 

(1) The 'five-stage format now used. 

(2) The mini-course format. / 

(3) Skill drill lessons. 

(4) Student research lessons. 

(5) Lessons which provide to the coach only an overview 
and suggestions for lesson delivery. / 

f. That appropriate exercises, methods and processes b^ 
determined for the achievement of th6 selected behavioral 
objectives. . ) . / 

g. That agreement be reached oti the sequences of learning. 
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h. That each lesson be examined, in conjunction with the agreed 
behavioral objectives and measurement ijistruments, to 
determine the necessity for revision, major re- development, 
or development of new lessons. 

i. That a decision be reached, for each lesson, whether it is 
to be written in depth or only treated as an overview. 

j. That the interface areas of skill development for all lessons 
be determined. 

k. That lesson development and re-development be carried out 
in accordance with the criteria shown in Annexes D and E 
to this report. 

These specifications are shown in a sequential diagram at 
Plate 7. 

Attached at Annex E to this paper are further details on suggested 
skills to be added and on lesson development. 
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PLATE 7 



CORE SKILLS 
EETERMINED 



SEQUENCE OF 

LEARNING 

lETERNflNED 



LESSON 

SEQUENCE 

EETERMINED 



SYSTEM OF 

DEVELOPMENT 

APPROVED 



CONCEPT 
DEFINED 



CORE TASKS 
DETERMINED 



LESSON FORMATS 
DETERMINED 



BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES 
WRITTEN 



MEASUREMENT 
INSTRUMENTS 
DEVELOPED 



MEITODS AND 

PROCESSES 

IHTERMINED 



± 



LESSON DEVELOP- 

MEOT/REVISICN 

lETERMINED 



LESSON 
FORMAT 
SELECHED 



LESSON 

DEVELOPED/ 

RE-ffiVELOPED 



ASSUMPTIONS 



"123- ANNEX A 

To Analysis of Course 



1. That life skills students can be e^cpected to learn only a few 
concepts in a learning activity. However, other concepts can be 
reinforced or introduced as exposiire while treating a prime concept. 
Furtheimore a nunber of skills or concepts can be conbined after 
they have been adequately learned. 

2. Typical life skills students do not readily learn without skill 
practice,, to perform only by listening or watching skill perfoxmance. 
Furtheimore groap gxwth does not necessarily denote student grarth. 
Therefore, skill drill must be experienced by each individual student • 

3. Certain skills involving hi^ stress, performed within the context 
of the groxjp (confrontation, trust, feedback, etc.) cannot be 
considered as satisrfying the total learning need. Therefore, these 
skills mist have adequate treatment to ensure that the students 
learn the realistic and responsible use of these skills outside of , 
the group situation. 

4. An ultimate goal for the life skills course migjit be donplete 
individualization. Somewhat opposed to this is the assumption 
by many that life skills can only be learned in a grotp context. 
Neither of these assunpticsns can be adequately e5?)lored until the 
skills have been adejquately identified and described and the 
iqppropriate measurement instmnents developed. Therefore it is 
assumed tiiat immediate development should be directed to the 
achievement of more precise definition of skills and their 
measurement. 

5. It is assured that many organizations and agencies need to use the 
life skills course in a variety of time and purpose settings. 
Therefore the manual should: 

a. identify essential core skills; 

b. identify optional lessons; 

c. identify lessons whidi can be expanded to suit local needs. 

6. It is assumed that the course is not intended to deal effectively, 
without alternatives, with students who have a mental or physical 
learning disability. The course is intended for those who lack 
human reLitions and problem solving skills to cope- in today *s 
complex society. 

7. The course should hB}re optional sequences to guide the coach who 
is daily faced witii the problem of \Aich lesson should next be de- 
livered. Just because tasks are normally carried out in some 
logical step by :>tep process does not necessarily mean that 
learning has to]mrallel this sequence. However, skill develop- 
ment probably ^diild be built on sub skills. Therefore, the ^ ^. 
sequences allowable should provide sub-skill to skill development 
yAiile permitting raaxirun flexibility in learning skills whidi are 
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\not interdependent from a learning point of vievf. For exasple^ 
one could learn how to process data before learning hew to gather 
data, but one would have difficulty attenpting to organize and 
inpleroent problem solving skills before learning the individual 
skills to be used. 

8. The format of the lessons shoiild be governed by the learning 
requirements. For example: Not all lessons require an indqwndent 
stimulus; in others evocation is unnecessary or periis^s dangerous 
when the students are ignorant of the skill or loiowledge; 
evaluation may not always pe possible in eveiy lesson. Therefore, 
a nunber of fomat processes should be identified and appropriately 
incorporated into the coaching manual. 

9. The coaching mantaal now contains lessons which are written in 
considerable detail, including complete descriptions of^the various 
processes used, suggestive words and phrases for coach use, etc. 

It is assuned that people with various levels of educational 
background, with or without coach training, will coach this course. 
Therefore, the coadiing manual should contain at least saae 
lessons written in considerable detail for the coadies who lack, 
the appropriate background* For long term development it mi^t 
be aiq?rppriate to have the core lessons written in depth. The 
^ others could have a carefully written overview, with suggestions 
of methods, media and processes considered appropriate. 
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/ ANNEX B 

To Analysis of Course 



PRDBIBIS 



. 1. Hie lesson objectives are written in terms of the student 
' activities instead of in terms of the output or behavioral 
change anticipated as a result of the lesson. Ihis caused 
considerable difficulty: 

a. In segregating the course process skills fran the 
outconoe skills. 

b. Identifying the ''after course'' skills develq)ed by 
each lesson. 

c. In tracing skill development within the course. 

2. It was found that there is considerable disparity in the intended 
and the actual thrust of many of the lessons. Mixlti lessons viiich 
were obviously developed with problem solving skill attainnent as 
an objective are being used for human relations' develqnnent. This 
is attributed to the following reasons: 

a. The inadequacy of the lesson objectives which prescribe the 
activities i ather than the intended outputs. 

b. The elusiveness of many of the lesson objectives which allcw 
several . interpretations . 

c. The fact that the Life Skills course was converted from - 
a human relations course to an £5)plied problem solving 
coulee in mid development/testing. 

3. It was also found that there is little conrocn ground of conviction 
of the prime thrusts of the Life Skills course between coiirse 
developers, coach trainers and coaches. This has been noted in 
two ways: 

a. A marked disparity between those who believe that the prime 
entasis is human relations training and those who believe 
it to be problem solving skills. 

b. A lack of understanding held by some v^io have not opted 
for either of the above extremes but have not foraad a 
consistent thesis. 

However, there appears to be a considerable hod/ of opinion that the 
Life/ Skills Course should be an appropriate blend of human relations 
and/problem solving skills devel(^d and applied to typical social 
and cq)ing problems faced in today's conplex society. 
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Die PRDBIB4 Solving and Human Relation 
Skills could be considered as an axis 
for skill development as shown in 
Figure 1. 



FIGURE 1 



FiqjRE 2 



T 



PS Skills 



HR Skills 



/ 



The coping areas coidd be used 
as a process or vehicl^ to learn 
the problem solving and human 
relations skills » as shown in 
Figure 2. In turn, the problem 
solving and hunan relation skills 
can be used to develop real 
coping skills. , 
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Another way to exandne the life skills process would be to 
consider Life Skills as a job - the job being the jqjpropriate and 
responsible management of personal affairs . In this context the 
"coping areas" would be considered a? tasks . . This concept could 
be diagraamed as follows: 



JOB 

APPROPRIAIE AND BESPONSIBI£ 
NMNAlGBCNT OF PERSONAL AFFAIBS 



etc 



TASK 

MANAGING 
M»EY 



TASK 

HOLDING 
A JOB 



TASK 

MANAGING 
LEISURE 
TINE 



TASK 
EXERCISING 

CITIZENS' mam- 

AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



TASK 

EXERCISING 
PARENTS* RIGHTS 
lAND RESPONSIBILITIES 



BfflAVIORS 

PROBLEM SOLVING 
HUMAN RELATIONS 



PROCESSES: 1. Tasks used to change students behaviors. 

2. Changed behaviors used to improve task perfoiwance. 

EG: A lesson on the use of leisure time could be introduced to teach 
certain problem solving or human relations skills. Subsequently 
another lesson on leisure time could be introduced, using 
appropriate problem solving and/or human relations behaviors, to 
teach the effective management of leisure time. 



3 
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Many of the exercises carried out in the lessons do not appear 
to be relevant to the proposed outcome of the lessons. Fbr 
example, in the lesson, "Relating to Others", vhich had the 
objective; "Each student discusses a ranking of measured 
physical distances between members in the group to practice 
the skill of describing feelings", the stiiiulus, evocation 
and objective enquiry required the students to write and act 
in plays, videotape them and discuss their reactions. 

Many of the foms and measurement instruments are inconsistent 
and lack cohesiveness. For example, the Life Skills Check List 
in the lesson, "Surveying Life Skills", purports \o measure 
life skills. In fact many of the skills in this check list are 
not included in the course, and the check list is therefore 
misleading. Lesson 60 uses an instrument to measure problem 
solving skills. Yet, in the next lesson, "Evaluating Employ- 
ability", the students do not use the results of this lesson 
when they are measuring the X axis of the Ramar Self Rating 
Chart, In addition there is no correlation between the "Life ' 
Skills Check List" (lesson 3) and "Self Evaluation of Problem 
Solving Skills" (lesson 60) : 
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\ ANNEX C 

To Analysis o£ Course 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE CRITERIA 



OBJECTIVE: 



SERIAL 


STANDARD 

1 


EVALUATION 


SATISFACTORY 


NOT 
SATISFACTORY 


DOES NOT 
APPLY 


1. 


It States the student behavior in observable 
texms which leaves no doubt concerning v4iat the 
student will be able to do. 








2. 


It describes the iioportant conditions under 
lAich the behavior is to occur. 








3. 


it SLates uie ininijnLiu ana xcaj.j.bLj.c levux uz 
acceptable perfoiBance. 








4. 


It is clear viiether the students (together) per- 
form the objective or that each student (in- 
dividually) will do so. 








5, 


The objective is realistic in teims o£ the de- 
sired "after course" behavior. 








6. 


Klowledge is written in terms of application of 
the knowledge rather than a test of menory. 








7, 


The sentence structure is clear, sinple, con- 
cise and straightforward. 









er|c 1^^^ 
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8. 


The objective clearly and precisely describes 
ighat the student will be doing vSien he demon- 
strates what he has leamed. 








9. 


The objective avoids the use of words open to 
more than one interpretation; for exan|>le» 
*Taiow", *\inderstand*\ "appreciate", "define". 




( 




10 : 


The objective describes the assistance (if 
any) the student will receive, ; 








11. 


The quality of the items produced or services 
performed is defined in terms of accuracy, 
conpleteness, fbnnat, seqiience, clarit]|^, 
neatness, toloiance, niaber of errors per- 
mitted. 








12. 


The quantity of items produced or services 
perfbxrod is defined in terms of the nunber 
conpleted per xjmt of time or the total 
nunber required. 






• 


13. 


Tim& standards are clearly defined in terms 
of duration of performance, speed of per- 
xoxisance , or uotax uune biiowco xux pcxxur 
mance. 








14. 


It does not use terms like, "effective**, "ac- 
ceptable", ••proper" and "average" tmless 
absolutely necessary. 









Revision is necessary / unnecessary: 
Evaluated by: Date: 
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ANNEX D 

to Analysis of Course 

LESSON PLAN CRITERIA 

LESSON: 







EVALUATION 


in 


STANDARD 


cn 




DOES NOT 
APPLY 






ISFACTORY 


NOT 

ISFACTORY 




The. objectives to be achieved by this lesson (or 
in conbination with other lessons) have been 
stated and axe made explicit to the ^^tudents. 








2, 


It contains details of any planning or prepara- 
tion which imist be carried out before the lesson, 








3, 


It contains a couple te list of all resources re- 
quired by both the instructional staff and the 
students (those noxmally available in the class- 
room do not have to be detailed in each lesson 
IF they are listed in the course manual). 








4, 


It contains a description or identification of 
the classroom, shop or laboratory arrangement* 








5. 


It contains a reference to any background read- 
ing or study which must be done by the instruc- 
tional staff OR students before the lesson. 








6, 


It details the instructional staff requirements 
if different from the normal arrangement speci- 
fied in the course manual. 
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7. 


It contains a stimlus or introduction which 
sets the stage for the lesson, arouses stu- 
dent interest, secures student attention and 
introduces the objectives to be addressed in 
v4iole or in part by the lesson • 






1 


8. 


It contains a statement o£ the lesson method-- 
ology, \ 








9. 


It contains a detailed process of how the les- 
SOT is to be conducted, including: 

i 

a. Key questions to be asked if knowledge is 
to be evoked from the students , along with 
the correct answers if necessary for the 
perfonnance of the objective, 

b. Declarative statements viiich are essential 
to logically develop concepts and prin- 
ciples to be learned. 

c. Demonstratiai steps to be carried out by 
the instructional staff to present a 
visual image of how to perform an oper- 
ation. 

d. Practice steps to be carried out by the 
students vfliich will result in the desired 
standard of performance. 

e. Reference to and specifications for the 
use of training aids developed or ac- 
quired for the lesson. 

f . Estimates of time duration for items with- 
in the lesson and for the complete lesson. 

g. Conplete details of any project to be 
carried out by the students. 

h. Evaluation strategy (means used to check 
student performance during the lesson) . 

i. Altemative plans or tutorial service 
which may be required for the slow stu- 
dents. 


• 






10 • 


It contains a specification for the achieve- 
ment of the objective including: 

a. The application or validation test to be 
achieved. 

b. A statement of when the students will per- 
form (during the lesson or after an addi- 
ticxial tiro frame allow further study 

' and absorption. )" 
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11 • 


It contains a lesson sunwary for the instruc- 
tional staff to re-enphasize important ideas, 
procedual steps and a closing statement to 
leave the students with a strong, lasting im- 
pression of the inportance of the lesson* 








12. 


It contains a specification for the evalu-. 
ation of the lesson. 








13. 


Attached or reference to the following are 
included: 

b. Strident information prices. 

c. Instructor quizzes. 

d. Training aids. 

etc, 

f. Progranined Instruction Packages. 








14- 


The sentence structure is clear, siuple, 
concise, and straightforward. 









Revision: Necessary / Unnecessary 
Evaluated by: Date: 
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ANNEX E 



/ To Analysis of Course ' 

/ 

LIFE SKILLS 

/' ■ 

FIVE STAGE PROTOTYPE LESSON CRITERIA 



LESSON: 
/ 







EVALUATION 


SERIAL 


STAim^RD 


SATISFACTORY 


NOT 
SATISFACTORY 


DOES NOT 
APPLY 


1. 


The overview contains: 

a. a statement of the purpose of the lesson • 

b. cautionary remarks on sensitive points, 

c. a statement of the relationship with other 
lessons. 

d. an abstract of the lesson, meuioaoiogieb ana 
process. 

e. a direction to the coach for pre-lesson plan- 
ning, 

f . a direction to the coach for pre-lesson 
studies. 

g. estimates of times for lesson achievejiusnt. 

h. a description of the classroom arrangenent 
(if different from the noiroal arrangement 
stated in the course manual), 

i. it details the instructional staff require- 
ments (if different from the normal arrange-' 
TOnt specified in the course manual) . 

— 






1 


I. 


The lesson contains a list of all resources re- 
quired by the coach and' the students (those nor- 
mally available in the classroom do not have to 
be listed if they have been identified in the 
course manual) . 
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3. 


The stimulus is: 

a. stimulating and/or provocative. 

b. pertinent to the objective. 






n 


4. 


The stimulus contains: 

a. an introduction which sets the stage for - 
the lesson, arouses student interest and 
lets the students in on the "secret" o£ 
the objective (s) to be achieved by this 
lesson or in coirbination with other les- 
sons. 

b. a specification for the use of any 
training aids to be used to stimulate 
the students. 








5. 


The evocation: 

a. contains key questions (and where neces- 
sary the correct answers) vhich help to 
evolve the correct facts, principles and 
concepts . 

b. is built on the anticipated results of 
the stimulus. 

c. does ascertain in student's laiowledge/ 
skill for behavioral objectives. 

d. ascertains the students' attitudes for 
affective objectives. 

e. provides clear directions to the coach 
covering how the evocation is to be 
conducted and recorded. 

f . ascertains the strengths and weaknesses 
of EACH student, 

g. for behavioral objectives contains a 
minimnn of affective questions and dis- 
cussion. 

h. ensures the discussions are directed to- 
vrards the achievement of the objective. 

i. provides means to enstnre that the stu- 
dents do not learn incorrect informa- 
tion evoked in ignorance, 

J . provioes means to ensurs mat areas ox 
ignorance or misinformation are re- 
corded for e3q)loration in objective en- 
quiry. 

k. provides a strategy for the coach to 
bring the students to the realization 
that they need or want objective enquiry. 
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6. 


The objective enquiry: 

a. is biiilt on the probable resiolts of evo- 
caticHi* 

.b. ensxires that each student has the oppor-- 
tuhity or direction to enqiiire into areas 
of weaknesses as determined in evocation. 

c. ensures that there are sufficient areas 
of e3q)loration so the students can achieve 
the application* 

d. provides the opportmity and challenge for 
each student to leam aspects of the ob- 
jective with which they were probably pre- 
viously ignorant. 

e. provides tangible direction to students to 
specific items in the mult i -media kit in 
accordance with their needs or wants de- 
teimined in the evocation stage. 

f. if necessary contains declarative state- 
ments to be madjs by the coach which are 
essential to logically develop concepts 
and principles to be learned. 

g. provides demonstration steps to be carried 
out by the coach to present a visual image 
of how to perform an operation. 

h. provides practice steps to be carried out 
by the studaits which will resiolt in tlie 
desired standard of performance. 

i provides reference to and specifications 
for the use of any training aids developed 
or acquired for this stage. 

j. contains an evaluation strategy (means used 
to detennine student learning or perfor- 
mance.) 

k. contains alternative plans or tutorial ser- 
vice which may be required by the slow 
learners . 

1. it is not a discussion period unless the ob- 
jective is related to discussion. 








7. 


The application: 

a. if behaAdoral, contains a specification for 
the achievement of the objective. 

b. if behavioral, contains a statement of when 
the students will perform (during the lesson 
or after some additional time frame to allow 
further study and absorption). 
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c. if affective, contains a specification of 
how the achievement may be deteimined. 

d. contains a lesson simroary for the coach 
to re-enphasize iirportant ideas, procedur- 
al steps and a closing statement to leave 
the students with a strong, lasting im- • 
pression of the inportance of the lesson. 










The sentence structure is clear, siitple, and 
s trai jjitf orward . 








9. 


The raulti -media kit: 

a. contains detailed information needed by the 
student to perform the application. 

b. is not a collection of trivia about the 
subject. 

c. contains items for individual enquiry. 

d. does not contain extraneoias material. 

e. is indexed sufficiently so a student or a 
groip can readily ascertain viiich items 
are required for objective enquiry. 

f . has a varied media approach. 

g. is broken up into small segments (sections 
or chapters rather than complete books). 

h. would be readily and economically dipli- 
cated for use by other institutions. 








10. 


The evaluation of the lesson: 

a. records students' ideas on the strengths, 
weaknesses and requirements of tlie lesson. 

b. records the coaches' criticisms and sug- 
gestions for iiiprovement . 

c. records the sipervisors ' criticisms and 
suggestions for improvement. 

d. records thd^'good and poor behaviors of the 
coaches insofar as they affect the lesson. 

e. records the effectiveness and applicability 
of each stage of the lesson. 









Serials requiring further development: 
Evaluated by: J^ql^te: 
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ANNEX P 

To analysis o£ course 



SCWE lETAILED RECOMENDATIO^S 



Skills Added 

1, In identifying and sequencing the skills found in the 

Life Skills Coaching Manual, a few additional skills were found 
to be needed to complete and ccwnplement the problem solving and 
human relations skills. These skills are grouped in the iti^or 
classifications. \. 

\ 

A. Gather Data/ Infoitnat ion 

~ Decide whether he has to go to a resource person 
or facility to obtain data. 

This skill will help the group and the individual student 
locate data/ infoimat ion which is not immediately available. Data 
gathering in the present course is confined largely to the ability 
of the group to generate answers through brainstorming, discussion, 
and application of the problem solving system. A valuable after- 
course skill will be knowing when and how to gather data* or informa- 
tion from resources within the community. 

B. Develop Plans 

Sequence a simple task. 

The sequencing of tasks is often necessary before a 
person can realistically establish a plan to resolve a problan or 
modify his behavior. The skill of sequencing should better equip 
/ the student to meet a variety of problems . 

C. Evaluate Plans 

Evaluate the validity of a simple task. 

Modify goals ^ plans as a result of evaluation 

findings. 

The evaluation of individual progress toward an established 
goal or task proved to be the most neglected area of skill develop- 
ment. Although each lesson contains its own evaluation, or the means 
to evaluate, they seldom^ considered individual achievement. While 
strengthening this entire block of skills , we need to provide the 
student with the opportunity to eval'iate the validity of a task, as 
well as the ability to modify his goals or plans when personal 
evaluation proves them to be faulty or ineffective. 
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D. Individual Intake Conrnunication 

Deter judgement while de-coding a written or oral 
message. 

Apply judgement after de-coding a written or oral 
message. 

Althougji the course often refers to the deferring of 
judgement as it is related to brainstoming, it was considered 
that the desirable after-course skill connected with deferring 
judgement was the ability while listening or reading to refrain 
from passing judgement upon the sender's caranents until he has had 
opportunity to conplete his thought; then, after fairly gathering 
the sender's message, to be able to «r)ply judgement and formulate 
decisions about it. 

Group and Qae-to-One Ctomrminication 

Adopt the attending behaviors of "responsible 
reflection". 

The Life Skills Course teaches well the physical skills 
connected with. the attending behaviors- -eye contact, verbal 
following, and body following. The course should emphasize that 
these physical signs of following responsibly reflect the feelings 
and the ccxr^rehension of the listener. If they do not do this, 
they detract from rather than add to the communication process. 

Co-operate with persons of authority on identified 
tasks . 

Life Skills students have demonstrated an ability to 
co-operate with their peers in the group, and, while in the group, 
converse well with persons of authority. The course should perhaps 
take them one step further, enabling them to converse or work with 
a person in authority on an individual basis. 

In a group discussion: 

--Introduce single concepts at a time, 
--Build on previous discussion. 
--Introduce new concepts for continued 
discussion. 

As one of the major instructional processes is group 
discussion, the student should be introduced to the basic skills 
of group discussion early in the course. 
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\ 

\ Structure of the Course 

2. In examining the structure of the course and the methods 

of delivery, weNreccMiinend these changes: 

A. The fom^t of the lessons should no longer be tied 
completely to the five step model, but the developer 
should have some freedom to vary the format to comple- 
ment the learning requirements of each lesson. 

A core of ' skills should be developed and from these a 
core of lessons \Aich would represent the shortest 
course offering\all essential skills. 

C. In preparation ofvcore lessons,, the needs of the 
less advanced stuqent should be kept in mind, and 

the manual should provide opportunities for this student 
to advance through the levels of learning until he has 
the skills within his repertoire. 

D. A number of coping or task lessons should be developed 
in areas which have universal or nearly universal 
application, and these should become part of the core. 
Added to these should be a nahber of coping lessons viiich 
a coach or group can adapt to their personal needs vhich 
consist of a well written over-view suggesting methods 
and materials. 

E. The names of the lessons should be changel to be more 
descriptive of the lesson content. 



Skill Development 

3. It is recommended that every skill incorporated into 

the core should provide the student with directions vdiich insure 
that he is introduced to the skill and has opportunity to practice 
it both in the group and individually, that within skill develop- 
ment the following should be provided: 

A. Behavioral Objectives vhich yihere possible meet the 
following criteria: 

(1) Stated frcMU a student *s point of . view. 

(2) Stated in observable behaviors. 

(3) Specifies the condition under which the behavior 
will be performed. 

(4) Specifies acceptable levels of performance. 

B. Exposure Levels . 

XIj The manual should provide for exposure of the skill 
so that the student has accurate knowledge of the 
skill and its appli^fyn. 
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(2) The manual should provide the stxident with opportun- 
ities to model and see each skill modelled in an 
appropriate setting. 

C. Practice Levels . 

XT) An opportunity should be provided where each student 
can model the skill. 

(2) The manual should- provide that each student has 
ample opportunity to perfom the skill within the 
group situation. 

(3) The coach should be instructed to look for and 
record evidences of the student perfoming the skill 
outside of the group, or, in his own volition, applying 
the skill to a real situation within the group. 

(4) The manual should provide enough practices that the 
skill can be considered within the repertoire of the 
student when the data is applied to the measurement 
tools used in the body of this report. 

(5) The manual should provide with each lesson or with 
each related cluster of lessons a series of pre and 
post tests to facilitate the self evaluation' of the 
student of the skill or skills being taught, as is 
now found in Lesson 28, Using Fact Finding Questions . 

The Coping Skills or Tasks 

4, A number of coping or task areas were identified. These 

are exposed to the students, but few of them reached the practice 
level. It is proposed that the coping skills be used in two ways: 

A. Exposed to the students to fom a realistic setting 
for the teachijig and practicing of problem solving and 
human relations skills. 

B. Developed through a series of exposure and practice, and 
measured, as has been suggested for problem solving and 
human relations skills. 
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Smmi OF FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS WITH 
PARTICIPANTS OF THE YWCA LIFE SKILLS PROGRAM 



Ann Richmcxid 
Co-ordinator Life Skills 
YWCA of Metropolitan Toronto 
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Smmi OF FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS WITH PARTICIPANTS OF THE YWCA LIFE 

SKILLS PROGR/>M 

^ The YWCA conducted three life skills courses for women in 
provincial low rent housing projects in Metropolitan Toronto. Each 
course was conducted three half days per week over a period of 
X weeks . 

Four noiths after the Life Skills Program was concluded time 
was spent in contacting the participants of that program to discover 
in what areas (if any) they had benefited from the program. 

This report is based mainly cn the views of the wonen, who 
took an active part, in the program.- 

Of a total of 41 women, 37 were interviewed. i 

7 had moved away from Ontario Housing 

11 had gone to woik ^ v 
4 had enrolled in courses to further tlieir education 

i.e. University, Nurses Aid, George Brown Commercial \^ 
3 had enrolled in correspa.aence courses \ 

12 had undertaken to care for other children for additional \ 
income 

8 had become volunteers 

For some of the women several of the above changes had occurred. 

No one credits the Life Skills Program fully for these changes. 
But the participants expressed the realization that the program 
certainly was a tool which enabled them to see the skills they had 
and hew best they could be used. 

One woman saw no benefit for herself from the program althou^ 
she was a regular attender. 

All of the women felt that the Life Skills course developed 
their self-confidence in their abilities and their desire for 
improvement. 

For 751 of the womsn this was their first group e)q)erience. 

- they would all like to join a group in the future because tliis 
groip was a good experience. 

- as a participant of a future grotp they felt that they wbuld 
integrate more easily. 

- sol of the women find it easier to make friends now even though 
they mi^t be shy or out-going. 

Nbst of the women felt an inward change in themselves - they 
felt better about themselves. They became aware of tlie assunptions they 
had about themselves and others ;they leamed to question these 
assunptions; they leamed to direct their emotions into more productive 
channels; they leamed to keep their fear, anxiety, shyness, and 
eirbarrassment under control, and througji seeing themselves on the 

14.^ 
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video, their dress and grooming autoiBatically inproved. No me 
could say that the Life Skills course helped them to avoid creating 
pioblems for themselves, but they all know better now how to get 
help with their problems sinply because they can now better ejqpress 
their needs. 

Video-tape was fascinating, some of the women found its enter- 
tainment value surpassed its educational value. But participants 
felt that they did learn about themselves because of its presence. 

Role-play situations helped in the following ways: 
-questioning skills were developed - participants learned to be 
persistent until they Mere understood 

-listening skills were developed - they leamed to hear tlie other 
person *s point of view and some still try consciously to understand 
the other person^s position. 

All of the women found getting out with other adults and being 
away from their children for a while one of the greatest assets 
of the program- 

For most women, the Life Skills course made a definite difference 
in how they dealt with their* children. They tended not to react 
purely frOTi their point of view, but to look at it from the diild's 
point of view as well. Also they tried now to look at different 
ways of handling a problem first, rather than using the first solution 
that came to mind. No one noticed any difference in how tlieir children 
got along at school or with their friends, but the women did feel 
better ^le to help with problems that might come up. Some of the 
women said that they fou^t more with their husbands now about diild 
development, because their husbands had not been exposed to these 
different ways of handling diildren. 

When questioned about differences in hew they got along with 
other relatives, the women could see no difference at all, nor could 
they see any difference in how they handled meals, clothing, budgeting, 
housing, or transportation. No one had bee?}; in a situation where 
the help of a community agency was needed; however, they 'all agrev.^ 
that if they needed to do so they would now know where to go and 
how to approach the people they would need the service from. Women 
who were involved in using other resources in the community such 
as the library and recreation places continue to do so, and the 
ones who didn^t before, don't now either. 

While we were doing the program last year, the primary need 
appeared to be family problem- solving. Ftew women e3q)ressed the need 
to find a job until t^ieir children were in school all day long. 
The follow-up intervriews indicate that this area of ^ a program 
should not be overlooked during the coming year, as a 
significant nunber are now enployed. 

- It should be noted in reading the above sunmary that: ^ 

-the women were participants in the program over a ^Jiree month 
period three times a week. 
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-the follow-up interviews took place after the summer, which is often 
a quiet time in people's lives. 

- this was "a first time" for the YWCA in delivering this program. 



ERIC 
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INTERPERSONAL AND REASONING SKILLS TRAINING 
FOR MANPOWER EEVELOPNENT 



Arthur D. W. Smith 
Walter J. Kawula 
Paul R. Curtiss 
James B. Williams 

Training Research and Development Station 
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INTERPERSONAL AND REASONING SKILLS TRAINING FOR MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 



The Life Skills course was developed foy a general audience 
considered to be in need of problem solving skills in all aspects 
of their life responsibilities. The Training Research and Development 
Station has undertaken a study of the interpersonal and r^asoning 
skills required in enployment in order to identify the specific li^e 
skills appropriate to occupational training. The details of this 
stu^ are provided in the report Generic Skills in the Reasoning , 
arid Interpersonal DomaiJis published by the Training Research ana 
Deveiopment Station. The taxonomies of these skills are presented 
on the following pages. 
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TAXONOMY OF 



06JECTIUS 



ENABLING O&JECTiyES 



ATTEH& 8* £U 
CONTACT AND 
BOOV rOSTuftES 



INTERPRET :STENT Of BOD* 
POSTuPt . GESTURES AND EU 
CONTACT t/SED TO SUPPORT 
CONVERSATION 



IKNTir* KAIN 

points hak by 
c:her speaker 



lOtNTirv FACTS fftOM 
OPINIONS IN ORAL 
, S7ATWNTS 



WE COWUNICATION 
AVEHOlSC BEHAVIORS 



jSE boo* POSTtRE. 
GESTURES AMD EVE 
CONTACT TO FACIcnA't 
Osrt CO«<UHICATION 



ICENTir* OVERT BEHAVIORS 
WHICH HAV SmOW INABlLiTt TO 
HEAR OR IHOERSTAND 



lOENTirv OVERT CUES kHICH 
»<A¥JNDICATE OTHERS' 
DlfFIdATV IN mCERSTANDING 
CONCEPT 



paraphrase and percepmon 

Check to further 
understanding of other 



lotNTtfv oevioos 

•*000 INDICA'O^S 



MAINTAIN X\ APPROPRIATE 
EMOTIONAL CLIMATE 



IDENTIFY AREAS WHERE OTHER 
PERSON TAt^S FPEELV 



CONVERSE IN 
ONE TO ONE 
COHHONICATION 



f N«f PSA'I' S'> -I'] 



C0MHfj\5CA'E !HFO«>'AMON IN 


I 


1 

INTftOO'jCi 


- \l 


A MQA\f.lO AND 




CONCtP'*^ ' * 




CPGANk'EO MANNER 


1 







euILO ON CONCEPTS 
PREVIOUSLY INTRODUCED 



S'A'E AND >.rP''R* 



DIRECT cnNvEPSATlOS 
TO DESI&ED OUTCOMES 



ENS'vfiE OTHER MAS 
OPPOPTt'NiTf Tf) S'ATE ANO 
S'.PPOftJ POINT ()f ylEW 



SlAfARI.'E POINTS 
yflOE IN OISCLISSION 
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INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 



8t ASKING CLOStO 
OUtSTIWS 



OkS ur^OCRS TANKING 



RtCOGNlZt TWt 
SPtAKt«'S THRUSTS OlfFtR 



APPWPRlATt SLPPORTING 
STATO^esTS 



ID€NT!ry KtMBtfiS OF 
AUOICnCC who AGRCe AND 
THOSe WKJ OlSAGfitt WITH 
POINTS HADC 



IKNTIFy !y?AC' Of 
SPECIFIC WORDS fil! THEMES 



lOEHTIfT THE POINT vJHERE 
fVRTKR COM^ERSATKW 
IS DNNECESS&Rv 



RECOCSIJE W^EN l'*OWMl 

APPEALS ARE USED TO 
COMPEHSATE FO") IXtlOtS 

BEASTS r^:* 



ca. t p' le s'A'fis 



INHPPPfr efHAvIORAl ClfS 
Of yOOt, C»tAW,ES 



INTERPRET eEHAUf^Wl 
CUS Of PSyC»*OuV,!(Al 
DISTANCE 



' PPEfACE iTATEvEN'S 
INOJCATf FAC* 05* APINIfW 



Oe'AI'i INFOWATK^ fty 
fAC" FINOINO OUSTK^S 



HAHOlE A fPtf WVEElINC 
CONvEPSA'iaN FCP O'MEfi 
PERSON'S Dr.ERSIOs 
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CONTROL 
CROUP 
DISCUSS IONS 



CCVttOP AH WtNDA FOR 
A STRUCTURtO MUTl»tt 



PRtfACt STRUCTURCO 

MttTlNGS UITH A 
STATtMtNT or IKTtKT 



PARAPHRASE WHtRt 
APPROPRIATC TO SUPPORT 
iNTtKT or SPtAlcER 



Inhibit oisruptiv( 
schaviors 



participate 
ih factual 

PR(S(NTATIOf«S 



PRtPARl WTtS fOR 
AH OWU. rRtStHTATlCN 



PRtPARt A MANUSCRIPT 
FOR AN 
ORAl PRESENTATION 



OtllVER AN ORAl 
PRESENTATION FROM NOTES 



Oft Iyer an ORAl 

PRESENTATION FROM 
A HANUSCRIPT 



PARTICIPAIE :n 
CONCEPTUAL 
PRESENTATIONS 



determine or anticipate 
The level of %lated 

HhOWLEOCE OF THE AtX)IENCt 



SELECT APPROPRIATE 
PRESENTATION AIDS NEEDED 

TO Support oral communication 



OCTERHINC OPTlMl^ 

Environmental conditions 
neeoco for presentation 



ARRANGE OR ACCO»ff10DATE 

to the given 
Physical envirowent 



PARTICIPATE U 
PERSUASIVE 
PRESENTATIONS 



OCTEWtNE OR ANITICIPATE 
THE "EEDS AWO EXPECTATIONS 
OF THE AUDIENCE 



DETERMINE OR ANTICIPATE 

THE PnSSlSlE Ofev'ECTIONS 
OF The AuoItNCE 



lOCNTlFy TnE KEY 

^Embers of the au)IEnCE 



DELIVER AN ORAL 
PRESENTATION WHICH TAKES 
INTO ACCOUNT EXPECTED 
AUDIENCE REACTION 



S^JPERVISORY/ fsSTRoCT lONAl 
COmutilCATlON 



•MAINTAIN RECORDS OF 
SueCROSNATES. ChARAC'ERIST ICS 
AND SkILLj 



GIVE PEOPLE OCTAlLtO 
WOR^ INSTBiifTIONS 



MONITOR ANO EVALUATE 
PEOPLE'S CHARACTfRiSTlCS 
KSO SKILLS 



O'.ESTION WORKER TO 
OEtEWInE W«ICh TASkS 
AND SUB-TASKS hE CAN 
NOW PERFORM 



EXPLAIN TO THE WORKER 

hE methods and sequence 
of work performance 



DEH*DNSTRArE ExPECTEO 
^OU PJRrOw^AhCE TO 
THE REOUIRED CRITERIA 



SUPERVISE AND PROVIOE 
FEED8ACK FOR HANDS ON 
EXPERIENCE ONTIl CRITERIA 
ACHIEVED 



INTERVirwiNG/COl^SElLlNG 
COF««ONICATI0N 



OCTERMInE. where POSSIBLE. 
OUTCOHES OR RESUlTS OF 
THE INTERVIEW SITUATION 



DETERMINE REOUIREMEnTS TO 
CIvl OR RECEIVE 
iNfORMATION FRClH OThERS 



STUDY AVAILABLE INFORWTJON 
AeOl>T APPLICANT^ WORKER 
OR CUSTOMED 



ESTABLISH The ENVIRONMENT 
AND METHODS APPROPRIATE TO 
THE INTERVIEW SITUATION 



AS APPROPRIATE. ADJUST 
OR ADJUST TO THE OThER 
PERSON'S MOOD 



ESTABLISH OR ADJUST 
TO THE ROLE OR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTANCE 



OBTAIN INFORMATION 
BY ASKING CLOSED 
AftO OPEN OUESTIONS 



Check other person's 
assumptions bi asking * 
closed questions 
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ClARirit INTtHT Of OTMtR'S 

ccm^iCATii>< et USING 

PROBING OCtS'IONS 



ENSuat THAI EACH PERSON 
CONTRlBUieS TO GROOP 
COmtftSATlOH COWENSUWU ypH 
TMtlR ROIE WO TM£ V^LU 
Of WHAT THtt MAVt TO OfftR 



$t»rARin lltAS. POINTS 
AND OtCISlONS 



POll TO DETei»<|Ne 
CONCEHSUS or GROUf* 



lotNTiff APppCPfiiATE t.misa 

S£SWtS TO 6E MACi 
0(,fiING ''iR A 
(►PCSCN^ATH^ 



et A8lE TO ASK 
OUE&TIONS OR MAKt STATtMtNTS 
3URING Oa AfTta A PdtStNTATlON 



'>S!VC A ICS AS NtCOSART 



INVlTt AlOIEXCE iNTtRACTION 



HANDtt AUOUNCE INTERAtllON 
6V PARAP^mRASING, StPS^RT 
OR Al^ThORIATlVE STATEMENTS 



HANDLE IRREIJVENT OR 
OISTRACTIHG AOOIENCE 
BEHAVIORS 



Achieve av,ci£nce rappcr- 



IDE*t*!fV ?[hAi/IORAI CUS 
WhICX INDICATE AUDIENCE 
ACCEPTANCE OR REACTION 



PROVIDE tONS'RlCTIwE 
fCEOeaCiC •f> 0^h£9 PECflE 



AS APPWRIAU. 

COMPSiOHlSE TO EffECT 
ftt SOLUTION 



tNSijRE etHA^IORAi. CHANGE 
et APPROPRIATE fEEOeACK 
OR OtSCIPllNE 
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TAXONOMY OF 



FNABLISC SKILLS 



MAIWIAIS AND BQUIf*rM 

aims 



nnxwiNE JOB ^ccs 

ftlOICS OR GUI Its 



OBTAIN JOB RfLATIO 
ISPORMATIOK ITSOM BOOKS 
OA GU1I€S 



OBTAIN JOB RE LATH) 

naoRHs nsw books 

GUIDES 



ESriWTC, S&QULNCE 
TASKS A>a) SET JOft 
PRIORITIES 



Of TIrt RJBQUIRID TO 

nfCTu»s 



LSTIMATl HIICW Of 

ami. tiwijcis 



r^wTT irvOTi, witmi or 
JO ion Of ocm>* oRuas 

OR DISTANa HTKiy.S OBJfas 



LSTl^wn AW A 

Of oKJias 



sn JOB 

ORJICTIVES AM) 

tenJWfff jcncos of 

AOtlEVIMC nw 



USOJIBF KM» Cr^ii; IS 
(IIHRIA AM) COM>in(J»S 



Atiivirifs MJUij rn 



a.MJWTT AinRVATUTS P> 

am by urais 

SRTRMIVC AM) Qin^UlMNC, 



srr CKinRiA tp 

KAn \M) RANK 
AITl RSATI\16 



[fFISE OR 
DIAtTOSE JOf 
PR0BU>6 



iyil\AS'T \\\) V(A WliVANT 
IsT0»4A[Im AH VI A fi'b 



RiCrtMrj AST) TUVCI RACK 



iH.vrin pf>ssisu 

P»4r>8LI>«y FOR A GI\1 S 
STMTCM, FRCM HOOKS 
OR (UIWS 



LSTABLISH A rRIORin 

I isr WR civLv SYmoM 

AM) GIVIS roSSIRll 



TO RtSOtVl JOB 
PnOBU)C 



QMJWn AinRsATUI 
St)IUTI(>»S ro A PROPIIM 



sjua T>n APpRfVRiAn 

RATI f^rcRiriRiA, usi aooics, 
4* fmj<rs. iTt ) 



PIAN AND CO ORDIVATE 



IMVTIfY ACriVlTIKS 
sUJ)fi) in *niiiM AN 
^SKAID OBJiaiVt 

OR pRarsa 



SlflUlNCT ACTIVITirs SUI*D 
TO M}Hi\r AN ASSftMi) 

ORJirnvT OR pRojva 



PRtrARf PIASS 

fVlRML OR DI«»AM) <ai*INC 

<^<JJD«r AM) IVnR'PJWriON 

SUPS Of ACTivirn^ 



IHMIFY •RfSOUROS sTFDtD 
ro CARRY our AN OBJIXTIVE 

OR pwuia (•rw, iiM»s, 
piiisokML, rQumt.vr, katirial 

AOOOM.) 



DCLIMKT MORK 



o&cik Rf-suirs or »«)rx to 

DiSUW T>IAT ClViS STANTVOUS 

Of QiiAi inr, QUAvriTY am> 
ri4. arl Aaiifvii) 



<;iT ^TAMUWS 0* 

giwi m or v#*ic 



SiT STAMWUIS Of 
(JtWwSTITY (X t«iRX 



Sn STASTVWDS OF 
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REASONING SKILLS 



OPnUTICNS FOR JOBS 

nra BOOKS CR cuioes 



SORT MiK OR oajBqrs By 

GlVtS CLASSIFICATION^ 



RATE mTA CR OiJUrTS 
BY GIVEN CLASSIFICATION 



Mil WTA OR OBJEaS 
BY GIVEN ClASSiriCATION 



CEVFLOP CIASSIFICATIOKS TO 
SOOT. RATt OR MS* DATA 
OR OBJIOS 



tsimit LIQUID cwnxis 

OR CAPACITY OF OMW 
CCtfTAI'tRS 



LSTWTt CUBIC 

i«ASU«>tvr Of cm*TN 

OflJlOS 



ESriMATt COSTS 
(WTFRIAL ( LABOtJR) KTR 
RWriST JOBS 



BREAK flCXfflSI JOBS DOW I.VTO 
TASKS & SUB TASKS AVD SKJUENCE 
Ttim BY (VOX-R OF BFINT. DONE 



ESTABLISH PRIORIH 

iisrnwM. civ'WJOBS. 

»ADL1>*:S 4 LSI I MATES OF 
JOB DURATION 



ESTAil IS» AS ALTIXSATIVT 

pRicRin ii<;t by criteria 

OR FORCE FItU) ANALYSIS 



AXALYZr AITERNATIVTS BY 
USI« A?P«X>RIATI "MW" 



vena K)B RIMTIO ISTORW- 

TKis fraiis. ipjiPtvi. tmtxfi 

SDQl*X» ) TOM Km OR CUIHS 
POR JOBS/TASKS 



I0EN7IFY roSSIBLI HITHOOS 

Of oKKivr. nn p«obu>6 

{■TO< hV»£ OR OriDES 



ONLRATt \LnRSArirt 



'UUa Tin, AfPRrt'RiAU 
STAriM-VT Ot A rROBU>l 



m.VnfY PROBUMS BY 
USI*« PROSIT QUESTInhS 



inr>1IFY IWBUMS B^ 
USiy. SLMStS (HI INC. 

TOUOIINC. TASTING) 



F^IMATI, BY AaiVITY, THE 

RESOtJRaS RfcQUIWD TO CAHRY 
OUT \\ OBJECT m OR FROJIjCT 



[)fc*nje41Vl ni ACTIVITIIS 

MiiQi Afncr pRftJija 

lURATIO, 



rRrrAR> riAsS {vijuw or diaowo 
Miiai arw activitils. sijQui-Nas. 

RESOUROS. CRITIUVI AaiVITIES. 
ArrlVITY START AND OHllTInN 
WTES 



AVTICIPATI FimW. REQUm>tVTS 
BY PRIPARLV; RIXJUISITIONS FOR 
RfSOORaS 



FSTABLI9I PRKVITIIS 
BFTVELN iTi, CjUWITY. 
AST) CtmiTlON Tlkf POR WORK 



nEU«7v AiminftiTY 

a>t*NSURATE WITH 
Rl^PCNSIBILITi^ WR »m 

ptRimwjcE 



A^tSD PI ASS Tn a»rEN'SATr 
FOR OWJCri> CCKDITIO^S 
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These taxonomies have been converted into specifications for 
the development of trainijig packages for interperscaial and reasoning 
skills. ^ 

Specifications are being prepared to direct and guide the 
development of generic reasoning and interpersonal airriculum training 
packages. At this time it would appear that there is a necessity to 
develop the following conponents: 

1. Instructional objectives for each generic skill 
identified. 

2. Diagnostic, placement and achievement techniques. 

3. Individualized learning packages for those 
skills where suitable leaming materials are 
not available. 

Many of the identified skills do not lend themselves to the 
use of paper and pencil exercises and tests. Many of them will 
require some grouping of students to practise skill performance. 
Nevertheless, the prescriptive, diagnostic and self spaced aspects 
of individualization have been set as prime objectives. This means 
that methods will have to be developed to quickly and readily ascertain 
which students who enter the program already can perform any of the 
required skills and for those v^iich they have not already mastered, 
where they need to commence the program. It also means that, regard- 
less of the groiq)ing techniques used, students should not be forced 
into a lock step process. 

At this time it is foreseen that a coirbination of texts, mediated 
instruction and peer instruction may possibly meet the required 
objectives. There is considerable evidence that peer instructional 
systems can be effective and efficient, that students quickly develop 
the required skills and frequently prefer this method. 

The training packages are to be designed to facilitate achievement 
of the following objectives: 

1. To assist students to achieve the specific generic 
skills which are required for chosen occupations. 

2. To allow students to gain recognition for skills 
attained outside the educational system. 

3. To enable caitinuous intake and exit of students. 

4. To provide a process by which adults may identify 
and acquire additional generic skills required to 
advance their careers. 

The first and perhaps most inportant step in the preparation 
of the specifications for curriculum development is the specification 
of instructional objectives which describe the observable and 
measurable intent of the required outcomes of instruction for each 
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o£ the identified skills. This is a fairly easy task for skills 
which are concrete and readily describable such as the elementary 
mathematics skills. It is extremely difficult in the field of 
interpersonal skills because of the attitudinal or affective require- 
ments and the difficulty in establishing criteria. In examining such 
elementary skills as the use of attending behaviors (eye contact, 
body position and verbal following) criteria of skill mastery are 
difficult to establish. Verbal following is a useful skill to 
ensure that the intent of the speaker is understood - too mudi 
verbal following can distract from comruni cation. 

Similarly, skills of -reasoning frequently involve a level 
of abstraction which is difficult to describe. Nevertheless, the 
instructional objectives will have to be written in precise, caicrete 
terms so the development staff can prepare instructional packages 
with assurance that the instructional intent can be evaluated. 

The instructional objectives for the reasoning skills have not, 
as yet, been developed. 

The interpersonal instructional objectives whidi have thus 
far been developed are as follows: 
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The content of these instructional objectives are organized as 
follows : 



UNIT I - ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 

ITEM A - ELEMENTARY ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 
ITBl B - COGNITIVE ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 
ITB^ C - REACTIVE ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 

UNIT II - ONE TO ONE CONVERSATION 

ITBl A - ARTICULATE ELEMENTARY CONVERSATION 

ITBl B - GIVE DIRECTIONS 

ITBl C - TASK FOCUSSED CONVERSATION • 

ITBl D - PERSONABLE CONVERSATION 

ITBl E - EXPRESS OWN POINT OF VIEW 

UNIT III - PARTICIPATE IN GROUP DISCUSSION 

ITEM A - PREPARATION POR MEETINGS 
ITBl B - GROUP -MAINTENANCE 

ITBl C - PRESENTATION OF INFORMATION OR DIRECTIONS 
ITEM D - RESPOND TO irTORMATION OR DIRECTIONS 
ITBl E - CONTROL. GROUP DECISION MAKING 
ITBl F - PARTICIPATE IN GROUP DECISION MAKING 

UNIT IV'^- PARTICIPATE IN ORAL PRESENTATIONS 

ITBl A - PREPARATION FOR ORAL PRESENTATION 

ITBl P - PRESENT FACTUAL INFORMATION 

ITEM C - LISTEN/RESPOND TO A FACITJAL PRESENTATION 

ITBl D - DELIVER A CONCEPTUAL PRESENTATION 

ITEM E - DELIVER A PERSUASIVE PRESENTATION 

ITBl F - REACT TO A PERSUASIVE PRESENTATION 

UNIT V - SUPERVISORY AND INSTRUCTIONAL CONMJNICATION 

ITBl A - SUPERVISOR AND INSTRUCTIONAL C(>MJNICATION 

UNIT VI - lOTERVIEWING/OOUNSELLING OONMUNICATION 

ITEM A - PREPARATION POR INTERVIEWING/COUNSELLING 
ITBl B - CONTROLLING INFORMATION CENTERED INTERVIEWS 
ITBl C - PROBLEM CENTERED INTERVIEWS 
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UNIT I ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 



ijm A ELEMENTARY ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 



OBJECTIVES 



1. Use eye contact and attentive posture to indicate attentiveness 
and facilitate other person's conmunication, 

2. Use eye contact, gestures, and body posture to facilitate couinuni- 
cation, while speaking, 

3. Recognize and interpret intent of sub-verbal and non-verbal cues 
to assure own understanding of a verbal coimnunication. 

4. Identify overt behaviors vtfiich may indicate listener's inability 
to hear. 



ITEM B COGNITIVE ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 



OBJECTIVES 



1. Identify the main thrust of another's communication. 

2. Distinguish between fact and opinion in another's communication • 

3. Identify behaviors which may indicate listeners inability to un- 
derstand a concept. 

4. Identify the behavioral cues vAich may be indicators of role dis- 
tance factors such as: physically retreating or approaching, dur- 
ation of the eye contact, tenseness or relaxation. 

5. Identify the behavioral cues which may be indicators of obvious 
mood changes. 

6. Maintain in self an appropriate emotional climate to facilitate 
the conmunication process. 
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ITB4 C REAaiVE ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 
OBJECTIVES 



1. Deteimine the validity of own assunptions by asking closed question 
of the speaker. 

2. Confirm own understanding of another's message by par^hrasing it. 

3. Confiim own understanding of another's message by using perception 
checks. 



UNIT II ONE TO ONE CONVERSATION 



•ITEM A ARTJCUUTE ELEMENTARY CONVERSATION 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Use physical -and cognitive attending behaviors to facilitate the 
process of connunicaticn . 

2. Use conversational style appropriate to other persrait age, sex,, role 
status, etc. - ^ 

3. Preface job conversations with a statement of intent. 

4. Sequence and organize information for oral presentation to another. 

5. ' Introduce one concept at a time to facilitate the listeners mder^;^ 

standing. \ 

6. Relate new concepts to previous pertinent conversations. 

7. State and support own points by citing knowledge, experience or ob- 
servation related to the discussion. 

8. Ensure that the other person has the opportunity to state and sx?)port 
his points of concern. 
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ITEM B GIVE DIRECTIONS 



OB JECTIVES 

1. Give direction to another clearly, concisely and sequentially, 

2. Ensure other person has the opportunity to confirm his understanding 
of the directions. ^ , 

3. Check other person's understanding of directions by questioning the 
key activities to be perfonned, 

4. Sunmarize to ensure understanding of directions given. 



ITEM C TASK FOCUSSED CONVERSATION 



OBJECTIVES 

1* Identify the oral conmunication activities necessary to achieve a 
given objective or project, 

2. Sequence the oral coitmunication activities necessary to achieve a 
given objective or project, 

3. Manage a conversation to direct it toward achievement of the pre- 
determined objective or project. 



ITEM D PERSONABLE CONVERSATION 



OBJECTIVES 

1, Identify, topics where the other person shows interest, 

2, Determine, by overt responses to own conversation, whether the visitor 
or customer is interested in a free wheeling conversation or in a 
task focussed conversation. 
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3- Manage a free wheeling ccanversation for the purpose of diversion. 

ITEM E EXPRESS CWN POIOT OF VIEW 

OBJECTIVE I 

1. State and si5)port own point of view by citing knowledge, observation, 
e5q)erience, concerns or ideas related to the discussion. 

UNIT III PARTICIPATE IN GROUP DISCUSSION 
ITB4 X PREPARATION FOR MEETINGS 
OBJECTIVES 

1. Describe and sequence activities needed to achieve the desired 
outcones of a group meeting . 

2. Develop an agenda for a structured meeting. 
ITEM B GROUP MAINTENANCE 

OB JECTIVES 

1. Preface structured meeting with a statement of intent. 

2. Ensure participation by group mesnbers according to their role 
and the relevance of their contributions. 

3. Inhiibit disruptive behaviours so the group can effectively pro- 
ceed with the task. 

4. Direct group discussion toward objectives of the meeting. 
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ITm C PRESENTATION OF INPOPMATION OR DIRECTIONS 
OBJECTIVES . 

1. Give directions or infomation to a group clearly, concisely 
and sequentially. 

2. Ensure that each group member has the opportunity to confirm 
his understanding and to seek clarification as required. 

3. Test understanding of directions or infomation by asking probing 
questions. 

IlBl D RESPOND TO INPOFMATION OR DIRECTION S 
OBJECTIVES 

1. Paraphrase to confim own understanding of given infoimation or 
directions, 

2. Ask focused questions to clarify specific task directions. 

3. Summarize given infoimation and directions to danonstrate 
own understanding. 

4. Take notes for any required future activity which are own 
responsibility. 

ITEM E CONTROL GROUP DECISION MAKING 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Clarify speakers intended meaning by paraphrasing. 

2. Clarify speaker *s intended meaning by asking probing questions. 

3. Poll group monbers to determine if a point of concensus has been 
achieved. 
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4. Sunmarize group proceedings t6 pemit discussion to advance, 
addressing as appropriate: / 



5. Sunmarize opposing points o£ view and, appropriately inediate between 
them to effect ccnipronise. 

6. Identify the point where further discussion is counter-productive. 

7. Direct the group to follow or canply with a particular point of 
view. 

ITEM F PARTICIPATE IN GROUP DECISION MAKIfjG-^" ' 



OBJEaiVES 



1. State and support own point of view in a group with arguments 
intended to elicit support frcjin other group members. 

2. State and support a point of view in opposition to another 
position with arguments intended to elicit support £ran other 
group members • 

3. Recognize the point where further disagreement with the group 
is counter xproductive and stop arguing. 

4 . Identify and state the points in the group position to which 
you can at least partially agree and request the group to 
proceed on the basis of your tentative agreement. 



/ 



a. points made; 

b. decisions reached; 

c. ccmmitments agreed to. 
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UNIT IV PARTICIPATING IN ORAL PRESENTATION 
ITEM A PREPARATION FOR ORAL PRESENTATION 
OBJECTIVES 

1. Develop a list of resources to support oral presentation. 

2. Prepare a plan showing the sequence and interrelationships 
of conponents, of presentation. 

3. Prepare resources to support an oral presentation. 

4. Prepare guideline notes for an oral presentation* 

5. Prepare a manuscript for an oral presentation. 

irni B PRESENT FACTUAL INFORMATION 
OBJEaiVES 

1. Using guideline notes or manuscript, deliver a factual talk. 

2. Use resources to support an oral presentation. 

3. Use vocabulary attuned to the type of talk and level of 
understanding of the audience. 

4. Invite audience to seek clarification of content material. 

5. Respond to content questions by: 

a. rephrasing own statonent. 

b. using examples. 

c. asking audience member to rephrase statanent. 
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ITBl C LISTENING/RESPONDING TO A FACTUAL PRESEhTTATION 

\ 

' I 

I 

OBJECTIVES i 

1. Recognize and record main points of the speaker* s presentation, 

2. Identify appropriate responses or questions to be made during 
or after the presentation. 

3. Make appropriate audience response during or following a 
presentation. 

4. Ask probing questions during or following a presentation. 
ITEM D DELIVER A CONCEPTUAL PRESENTATION 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Detemine or anticipate the level of related knowledge of 
the audience. 

2. Select infonnation to be presented to achieve a given goal 
or criteria. 

3. Select appropriate presentation aids needed to support a 
conceptual presentation. 

4. Determine optimum environmental conditions needed fo-^- 
conceptual presentation. 

5. Arrange or acconmodate to given physical environment. 

6. Invite the audience to question, challenge or comment on 
content points. 

7. Paraphrase questions, dhallenges or comments to ensure own 
and audience understanding. 

8. Tactfully dismiss irrelevant audience input. 
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Iirn E DELIVER A PERSUASIVE PRESENTTATION 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Detemine or anticipate the needs and expectations of the. 
audience. 

2. Determine or anticipate possible objecticos of the audience 
and design strategies to avert, compensate for or acconmodate 
to these objections. 

3. Identify key meiri)ers of audience and represent the persuasive 
intent in a manner which will address their special needs 

or interests. 

4. Deliver a persuasive presentation, addressing the needs and 
expectations of the audience, to accomplish the persuasive 
intent. 

5. Modify style of delivery to achieve audience rapport. 

6. Identify impact of specific words and thenes on audience. 

7. Identify behavioral cues which indicate audience acceptance 
or rejection. 



ITBl F REACT TO A PERSUASIVE PRESEOTATION 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Recognize how the speakers expressed thoughts differ from 
own. 

2. Identify impact of specific words and themes. 

3. Recognize when ©notional appeals are used to compensate for 
weak arguments, 

4. Distinguish between fact and opinion while listening to an 
oral presentation. 

5. Recognize own point of decision regarding persuasive intent 
of speaker. 
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UNIT V SUPERVISORY AND INSTRUCTIONAL CCMWICATIONS 
ITEM A SUPERVISORY AND INSTRUCTIONAL QONMUNI CAT IONS 
OBJECTIVES 

!• Question worker to determine which tasks or sub tasks he can 
now perfoxm. 

2. Set objectives for workers and determine methods of achievement. 

3. Develop, analyse and articulate course of action including 
criteria of time, sequence, quantity and quality ♦ 

4. Demonstrate expected work performance to the required criteria. 

5. Supervise and provide feedback for "hands on" experience until 
perfoimance criteria achieved. 

6. Monitor and evaluate subordinates skills, characteristics, 
' achievanents and deficiencies. 

7. Maintain records of subordinates characteristics, skills, 
achievements and deficiencies. 

UNIT VI INTERVIEWING/QOUNSELLING OMIUNICATION 
ITEM A PREPARATION FOR INTERVIEWING/OOUNSELLING 
OBJECTIVES 

1. Detemine intended direction, and results of interview situation. 

2. Detemine the type and direction of required information. 

3. Study available information about applicant, worker or 
customer to be interviewed. 

4. Establish the environment and interview methods appropriate 
to the situation. 
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ITEM B OOOTROLLING INFORMATION CENTERED lOTERVIEWS 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Identify areas where interviewee speaks freely or is constrained. 

2. Identify behavioural cues, indicating other's role status. 

3. Interpret behavioural cues, indicating a mood change. 

4. Interpret behavioural cues indicating others psychological 
distance. 

5. Obtain information by asking closed and/or open questions. 

6. Qieck interviewee's assumptions by asking closed questions. 

7. Adjust or accommodate to the other's mood, role or psy- 
chological distance as appropriate. 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Establish or adjust to the mood, role or psychological distance 
of interviewee. 

2. As appropriate, ccnnpromise divergent needs to effect resolution. 

3. Ensure behavioural change by appropriate feedback, support or 
discipline. 



ITEM C PROBLBl CENTERED INTERVIEWS 




